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* * * Much Noise Was Made about 
New York City’s honking taxi 
horns, and the Mayor ordered deci- 
bel tests for half the hacks in town. 
Not a single taxi horn was found to 
be illegally loud. All of which is 
not going to soothe the jangled 
nerves of the citizen awakened at 
3 A. M. by a banshee screech 
under his window. 








SINGULAR LACK OF IMAGINATION 


characterized a light-fingered felon 
who walked off with a car license 
plate in Boise, Idaho. Of all the 
numbers from 1 to 10 that a patrol 
car can spot, “1” is the easiest... 
yet this license lifter had to go and 
pick out the Governor’s car! 





* * * No Rest for the Postman as 
mail continues to come in from 
more readers who, responding nobly 
to our request, advance their pet 
theories for the defeat of Motor- 
dom’s arch-enemy, “the Glare That 
Blinds” ...A driver from Kohler, 
Wisc., drops the _ responsibility 
squarely in the lap of the auto de- 
signers. With cars becoming lower 
every year, says he, the headlight 
drops correspondingly and hence to 
attain an illumination of 250 feet, it 
must throw a beam almost parallel 
with the road. He doesn’t see why 
the space above the windshield 
cannot be fitted with four or six 
small-diameter, narrow-angled and 
downwardly-directed lights... A 
man from Chicago dropped in for a 
visit recently to describe a patented 
device which not only filters out the 
glare from the other chap’s brights 
but that of your own when reflected 


back at you from falling rain- 
drops ... Have YOU voiced YOUR 
opinion yet? We hope to keep this 
vital subject very much alive. If 
you've ever been “blacked out” by 
glare while driving along street or 
highway, you certainly must feel 
strongly on the subject. So let’s 
have some of those fervent reac- 
tions, please. Even a postcard will 
do. 





* * * Constant Quiz Program goes 
on the year round at the Esso Tour- 
ing Service offices at Washington, 
D.C., New York City and New 
Orleans. But this is the time of 
year when travel queries pour in, for 
motorists are planning to make the 
most of their long-awaited holi- 
days. Some simply desire the quick- 
est route to their pet summer re- 
sort. Others choose the Open Road 
itself for their all-too-short vaca- 
tions. From these temporary no- 
mads come the most unusual re- 
quests. One trailerite, bent on satis- 
fying a lifelong ambition, asked for 
a tour that touched each of the 48 
states. A lady with a yen for the good 
old days requested a map marked 
with all of New England’s fast-van- 
ishing covered bridges. While 72% 
of those seeking road information 
are men, it is believed that their 
wives have the final say-so when the 
plans are finally decided. Hobbies 
often dictate the route to be taken. 
Camera fans look for unusual scenes 
to snap, golfers will drive a hundred 
miles out of the way to play a tricky 
course they’ve heard about, and 
anglers ask where the biggest ones 
are sure to bite. All in all, the 
Touring Service travel specialists 
haven’t much time to breathe these 
days, but when so many motorists 
return later and voice their thanks 
for a bang-up vacation trip, the 
map-makers feel they’ve done their 
duty to advance the worthy cause 
of “Happy Motoring.” 





* * * Proxy Was Used by a New 
Yorker who recently sent a friend 
to take his driver’s license test for 
him, but both men wound up in 
jail. Some time ago a chap named 
Miles Standish sent in one John 
Alden to substitute for him and lost 
out, too. Evidently pinch-hitting is 
good strategy in baseball only. 








WHY IS IT, 


a correspondent wonders, that a 
motorcycle policeman who has just 
won a race should act so peeved 
about it? 


*** Shrewd Psychologist of 
Owensboro, Ky., was responsible 
for the placing of a box full of 
bright red flags on each corner of a 
busy intersection. Above each box 
this sign warned daredevil citizens: 
“If you MUST cross against the 
red light, carry one of these flags 
and place it in box on opposite 
corner.” As predicted, fear of ridi- 
cule succeeded in putting a stop to 
those hair-raising dashes from curb 
to curb. In short, pedestrians seem 
more concerned about “losing face” 
than losing a leg. 





** * Connecticut Claimed the 
“Oldest Active Motorist” title when 
a 97-year-old autoist recently re- 
newed his driver’s license—one he 
has held since the state first began 
to issue them. Looks like a just 
claim but perhaps you know of a 
better. If so, jot down your story 
and send it to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
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NEW POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA...... te 
Regardless of its outcome, the German 
attack on Russia marks the big break of 
the war. On that, officials in Washing- 
ton are agreed. If Hitler is successful, 
they foresee an early attack on Britain; 
if his attack bogs down, they expect a 
long struggle of attrition. What are Hit- 
ler’s reasons for choosing this moment to 
strike; what are his campaign plans; what 
does he intend to do if successful? An- 
swers to these questions are vital to 
America. And the answers, as seen by 
our military experts and other key of- 
ficials, are presented in this article. 


AMERICA’S AIR POWER................ P. 12 
American military chiefs are revamping 
our traditional plans of defense in keep- 
ing with the conclusion they draw from 
Hitler’s victories: that success in mod- 
ern war depends on air supremacy. Vital 
elements in this supremacy are a large 
continental area, mechanical skill, pro- 
ductive resources. Alone among the na- 
tions, the United States possesses them 
all. Here are explained our advantages in 
the race for dominance in the air; the 
reasons why our experts are confident we 
can be the world’s strongest air power. 


WHY WE SUPPLY JAPAN.............. P. 14 
The tangled world situation presents 
many a paradox; one of the strangest puz- 
ales of all is why the United States sells 
war materials to Japan while trying to 
help China at the same time. Key to 
the riddle is presented in this analysis of 
our complex Far Eastern relations. 


WHAT CONGRESS PLANS TO DO P. 15 


Resignation to practical participation of 
the United States in the war is the domi- 
nant note in Congress today. Leaders of 
both parties agree that the noninterven- 
tionists shot their bolt in vain opposition 
to the Lend-Lease Bill; that defense poli- 
cies will have full congressional support. 
Facing a future clouded by the uncertain- 
ties of war, this Congress expects to stay 
in session to act on tax and labor bills and, 
afterward, only to grant the President 
more emergency powers if he needs them. 
Here is the up-to-date picture of congres- 
sional sentiment. 


FUTURE OF YOUTH AGENCIES......P. 16 
Among New Deal experiments, none has 
received wider approval than the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. Yet today that 
agency is closing many of its camps and 
is being overshadowed by the National 
Youth Administration as an organization 
for training defense workers. This is the 
story behind the CCC’s decline; the facts 
about the struggle being made for it. 


ee 
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UPSWING IN LIVING COSTS........ P. 17 
Since the war started in September, 1939, 
expenses of the average family have in- 
creased four to five cents on every dollar. 
Today, that moderate upward swing in 
living costs is speeding up, despite Gov- 
ernment efforts to hold it back. Here is 
the explanation of the steady climb in 
prices; of the federal controls in operation 
and those which may be utilized soon. 


SHIPYARDS VS. SUBMARINES........ P. 20 
Despite the presence of the U.S. Navy on 
extended Atlantic patrol, British ship- 
ping losses in May were twice the total 
tonnage of new ships launched in this 
country and Great Britain. The Picto- 
gram tells the story in graphic style; de- 
scribes the present course of the Battle of 
the Atlantic which is expected, ultimately, 
to decide the war’s outcome. 


POWER FOR DEFENSE...............++. P. 30 


More and more electric power is needed 
to keep the wheels of defense industries 
turning at top speed. Shortages, aggravat- 
ed by drought, already are appearing; de- 
fense needs threaten to outstrip power 
capacity in others. Utilities and Govern- 
ment agencies are allied in the greatest 
building program in a decade, but even 
this may not be enough. This week’s 
Newsgram gives the facts on the expan- 
sion schedule; tells what our present pro- 
duction is, how it falls short of our needs. 


INFLATION AND TAXEG................ P. 32 
Center of many a bitter struggle, the new 
tax bill now is taking shape rapidly on 
Capitol Hill. Inflation-fearful officials say 
the bill as now written does not go far 
enough; vote-conscious Congressmen are 
reluctant to make income and excise rates 
as painfully high as the Administration 
demands. “The Finance Week” gives ex- 
planations of arguments on both sides. 
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Across the country, America lines the 
tracks to watch the trains of the Stain- 
less Fleet go through. For these light- 
weight, stainless steel streamliners, 
built by Budd, have captured the 
country’s imagination, and have won 
an army of new friends for America’s 
progressive railroads. 


Many of the Stainless Fleet are 
Sleeper-Coach or Chair-Coach trains, 
presenting new comforts and luxuries 
at regular day-coach fares. Others are 
superb examples of top-fare equip- 
ment. Wherever they run, more people 
travel by train! 


© Above: The Burlington's "Twin Cities Zephyr" — 6/2 hours between Chicago and Minneapolis 


Making a short run out of a long 
one, two Budd-built Twin Cities 
Zephyrs speed between Chicago and 
Minneapolis daily. For a day-coach 
fare, you enjoy a reserved seat in 


one of the De Luxe Reclining Chair 
Cars, and all the privileges of the 
train: Diner, Cocktail-Lounge Car, 
Observation-Parlor Lounge. A mag- 
nificent Reclining Chair Parlor Car 


ALL AMERICA COMES TO WATCH! 


Every car of the Stainless Fleet is 
built by Budd of stainless steel through- 
out —the strongest known material 
suitable for structural purposes. Fab- 
ricated by the exclusive SHOTWELD* 
system, they maintain the highest 
standards of strength and safety. 


But these trains mean more than 
luxury and safety. They are money- 
makers for the railroads. Because they 
cost less to operate and maintain .. . 
and because they have brought the 
travelers back to the rails! Edward 


G. Budd Manufacturing Company; 


Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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is reserved for top-fare passengers. 

The Burlington’s 12 modern 
Budd-built streamliners are swift, 
quiet, unbelievably smooth-riding 
—modern travel at its very finest! 
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Ve Stainless Feoe 


Chicagoan + El Capitans * Golden Gates * 
Kansas Cityan * San Diegan * Super Chief 
* Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & Maine- 
Maine Central 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr ¢ 
Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr * Sam 
Houston Zephyr * Silver Streak Zephyr + Texas 
Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 


Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast-Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago-Peoria 
Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets * Kansas 
City-Minneapolis Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 
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Newsqvata 


Shooting which was near a week ago-now is moving away from U. S. 

Hitler's fight with Stalin, temporarily, gives a breathing spell to Britain 
and U. S.; gives more time to get set for what comes next. 

But: It's not necessarily a prolonged diversion in Russia; it's not neces- 
sarily a permanent turn by Hitler from the West toward the East. 

Hitler's probable timetable looks like this to U. S. experts..... 

A German victory over main Russian armies by or before mid-September. 

A German offer of peace to Britain as an alternative to all-out attack. 

A British refusal to deal on the ground that dealing means surrender. 

A final British-German test of strength in which U. S. may share. 

That's the schedule as German generals are supposed to have worked it out; 
as Hitler accepted it. Nazis had urged attack on Britain before attack on Russia; 
the Army had urged this attack after Russia, and won. 




















Chance of success for the Hitler timetable? It all depends..... 

If a long war; if Hitler guessed wrong on Russian resistance: Then he's in 
serious trouble; then U. S. arms production will begin to tilt the balance against 
him; then Germany is in for severe punishment from the air. 

If a short war; if Russia collapses in weeks just ahead: Then Hitler is in 
a powerful position; then the way is opened to Russian riches and the back door is 
locked against possible attack; then Britain faces the real test. 

Odds placed by U. S. experts are on a short war. 

The reasons why..... 

Stalin's army is big, well supplied, highly mechanized,but poorly led. 

Stalin's air force is large, well trained, but less well equipped. 























“ Stalin's industrial resources are large, are geared to war, are not very 
vulnerable to air attack, but are tied to an inefficient system of transport. 
- Added up, these reasons can spell early trouble for Russian armies which must 


deal with Hitler's highly experienced, highly organized battalions. It's to be 
another campaign of attempted encirclement; another of the German Army's daring 
applications of grand strategy. 





as Out of Hitler's fight with Stalin can come..... 

ws A decline in importance of communism as a world revolutionary movement. 
A rise in importance of Nazism as the new world revolutionary movement. 

& 





A vast new area for the Germans to exploit; a real crack in the blockade as 
Germany draws off riches for her own use at Russia's expense. 
A new addition to the subject peoples to be policed by Hitler; a new test 








ria 


= of how thinly a nation can spread itself over conquered territories. 

It's a situation that suggests further speed-up in America's defense ef- 
forts, in plans for placing United States industry on a war footing, in plans to 
aid Britain while the chance for giving aid is there. Official attitude here is 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


that Hitler now can't stop in a drive for world domination even if he wants to. t 


Just for the record: Roosevelt, who took a firm line with Hitler and Japan, 
is the last ruler of a great nation who is not directing a war. Stalin, who tried 
for peace at any price, is attacked and has his back to the wall. 

Shift of U. S. defense management is just a beginning; is just the first 
Sign of drastic changes to remove the "business-as-usual" viewpoint. 

Will Roosevelt scrap OPM? It's not likely. But: He's thinking in terms of new 
blood for some posts, in terms of some over-all direction as well. 

Idea is to bring in defense management that won't underestimate needs; that 
won't be bearish on the productive possibilities of U. S. industry. 

Typical example of defense trouble is found in aluminum. In that case..... 

Army, Navy, defense officials estimated monthly needs for early 1941 at 17,- 
000,000 pounds. Aluminum industry raised the estimate to 27,000,000. 

Actually: Strictly military needs turned out to be 40,000,000 pounds. 

Now: Congress is on the warpath; is critical of industry for underestimates 
made by Government's own officials; is pointing again to Germany's production. 

As matters now stand: Germany's 1940 production of aluminum--basic metal in 
aircraft--was 529,000,000 pounds. Germany's Europe added 242,000,000. This 771,- 
000,000-pound total may be increased in 1941 by expansion and conquest. 

Offsetting is a U. S. production rate of 800,000,000 pounds by end of 1941, 
supplemented by a production rate of 242,000,000 pounds in Canada. Needs are esti- 
mated at a minimum of 1,200,000,000 pounds, or at a rate of 100,000,000 pounds each J 


























month. 
Experience in aluminum is repeated to greater or lesser degree elsewhere. | 





Result is a growing White House impatience; a prospect for change. 


Leon Henderson is heading for trouble in his price-control effort: is run= 
ning head on into a cost-of-living problem. 

The difficulty: Food prices are skyrocketing. Family budgets are being up- 
set. A resulting base is being laid for new wage demands. 

And: A new wave of wage demands would give another big push to the upward 
Spiral of costs; would add to pressure for still further price rises. ; 

It's important to understand that one New Deal school looks with some favor E 
on moderate inflation; that this influential group feels that there is too much 



































worry over price rises; that rising prices are not to be feared if the higher price gy 
level is maintained and is not followed by deflation. tho 
Cost of living increases will become a national problem for the future. Th: 
for 
In CongreSsS...ee. the 
Forced savings: Idea of using taxing power to force workers to save part of def. 

their income, to accept a new pay-roll tax, is reviving again; is not improbably 
to play a part in planning for a second 1941 revenue bill to come later. But 
Labor: Antistrike plans are on ice again; are uncertain of approval. flov 
Daylight saving: It stands a chance if Roosevelt backs; otherwise not. a 
National Guard: Almost certain to be kept in service. Also: Congress is ere: 
likely to approve continued service for selected groups of draftees. Qui 
Draft industry: Modified bill is very probably to be approved. yea 
U. S. apparently will continue to play both ends against the middle in the ” 

Far East; will step up aid to China and sell to Japan. 

State Department attitude is that Japan still might be appeased; that it's SExy 
unwise to risk a long fight even when the prospect of success is bright. diff 
Roosevelt is going along. Result: War is in the background, temporarily. had 
, syn 
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VERY schoolboy knows that 98 % 

of America’s rubber supply now 

comes from the East Indies, ten 
thousand miles away. 





That is a long and tenuous life-line 
for a material so essential to both 
the nation’s everyday needs and its 
defense program. 


But fortunately, long before war 
flowed across the world, we were 
giving thought to this danger in the 
great Goodyear laboratories. 


Quietly and without fanfare Good- 
year research chemists first began 
working on the problem of synthetic 
rubber over a dozen years ago. 


Experimenting with more than 300 
different chemical compounds, we 
had by 1937 produced four different 
synthetic rubbers definitely supe- 












How research is | !\)' hi WC) 


SHORTENING one of halal ; he 
defense lines by 1O.OOO miles 


The story of CHEMIG UM—the rubber 


plantation that grew in a test tube 


rior to the German product Buna. 


But what we had set up as our goal 
was a synthetic, not almost as good 
as rubber, but one equal to, or better 
than the natural product. 


So we went back to our retorts 
and test tubes and finally perfected 
CHEMIGUM. It is now possible to 
make these definite statements: 


CHEMIGUM excels natural rubber 
in tensile strength and in re- 
sistance to abrasion—two important 
factors contributing to longer wear. 





A 


It ages more slowly than nat- 
ural rubber. It is oilproof, 
which makes it superior in 
many types of hose and other 
mechanical rubber goods. 


Today Goodyear is preparing 
a plant to produce several tons of 
CHEMIGUM daily. The point is — 
we have the plans and trained per- 
sonnel ready to swing into action 
should America’s natural rubber 
supply ever be threatened. 


The development of CHEMIGUM 
assures that, come what may, both 
the public and the nation can de- 
pend on continued supply of those 
matchless products that have long 
identified Goodyear as “the greatest 
name in rubber.” 


Chemigum—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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More Price Ceilings ... Growing Demands for Electric Power... 


Labor Stabilization for Aircraft Industry ... Bumper Wheat Crop 


Price control. Government attempts to 
curb price rises hit their first snags. Chrys- 
ler Corporation refused to rescind a recent 
advance at the request of Price Adminis- 


trator Henderson. The concern declared 
higher costs justified the increase. 
At the same time, furniture makers 


added 5 per cent to recent markups. 

Mr. Henderson hinted broadly of tighter 
controls and spoke of new legislation to 
permit regulation of both prices and 
quality. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply fixed a ceiling 
for rubber tires, revised nickel scrap ceil- 
ings to permit imported stocks to be sold 
above maximum levels. New ceilings are 
being drafted for high-grade West Coast 
lumber. (Page 17.) 


* * * 


Rubber. First Government import mo- 
nopoly was established when the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation decided henceforth to 
do all the buying of Far Eastern crude 
rubber. Government-purchased stocks will 
be allocated to processors under direction 
of OPACS and the Office of Production 
Management. 


Labor relations. Announced by OPM 
Director Hillman was a program to sta- 
bilize labor relations in the aircraft indus- 
try. Master contracts in production zones, 
similar to the four contracts now 
lished for shipyards, are planned. 

In the hopper are plans for similar action 
on all defense construction projects. Mr. 
Hillman’s purpose is to bring about indus- 
try-wide agreements to prevent work stop- 
pages and to discourage migrations of de- 
fense workers. 

Unions received further encouragement 
when the Labor Board ordered Weirton 
Steel Co. to disestablish the employes’ as- 
sociation. 


estab- 


Shipping. 
profits to American shipping lines. 

As a result, eight concerns agreed volun- 
tarily to a 99 per cent reduction in subsidy 
rates. If subsidy eliminations become gen- 
eral, the Maritime Commission will save 
$12,000,000 a year. 


* * * 


Petroleum. To avert an oil shortage on 
the Atlantic Coast, oil company operators 
agreed that a pipe line should be built 
jointly and operated as a common carrier. 
Under study were six pipe-line projects. 

Meanwhile, Oil Co-ordinator Ickes sug- 
gested greater use of railroad tank cars 
and hinted possible rate reductions to off- 
set the higher cost. 


Aircraft output. Into the sky for the 
first time went the largest fighting plane 
ever produced—the Douglas B-19—on a 
test flight. The test of the 82-ton, four- 
motored bomber was pronounced success- 
ful. 


x * * 


Commercial aviation. Revised air 
transport schedules were indicated when 
air lines were ordered to release 24 more 
transport planes to the Government. The 
transports are expected to be transferred 
to Britain, which already has _ received 
one batch of 20. The transfers will clean 
air lines of surplus equipment. 


*% * * 


Aluminum. To produce “clouds of 
planes,” however, requires tons of alumi- 
num and the Senate’s Truman Committee 
reported capacity to be 600,000,000 tons 
short. 

Blamed by the Committee for the short- 
age were OPM officials and Aluminum 
Company of America, but Maine’s Senator 
Brewster said the greatest need was a “re- 


sources administrator” to remove work 
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War conditions are bringing 


from the President’s desk, which was d 
scribed as “the biggest bottleneck in o 
preparedness effort.” 

Construction of eight new aluminu 
plants was recommended by OPM. 
plants, to be Government-owned but pj 
vately operated, would produce an ad 
tional 600,000,000 pounds of the mei 
annually, raising U.S. capacity to 1,40 
000,000 pounds a year. 


* * * 


Security prices. Laggard security valu 
were the cause of official concern whé 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau indors# 
RFC loans to Britain. 

The Treasury head approved, in pri 
ciple, liquidation of British-held Amer 
can securities to pay for pre-lend-lea 
commitments, but noted that prevaili 
conditions on security markets warrant¢ 
some financial assistance to enable Brito 
to await improved prices. 


Wheat. Prospective food shortages ne 
winter, said the U.S. Department of Ag 
culture, will be due to no shortage 
wheat. World wheat supplies for t 
year are placed at 5,508,000,000 bushe 
surpassing the 1939 record. 

The U.S. harvest is expected to yield 
bumper crop of 910,000,000 bushels, ad 
ing to the present surplus of 396,000; 
bushels. 


Electric power. No sign of curtailed co 
sumption of electric power came fro 
latest figures on output. More than 3,00 
000,000 kilowatt hours of power were di 
tributed in the week ended June 21, li 
per cent above the corresponding week 
1940. 

Defense demands for electricity 
pressing against capacity in the Southea 
and talk of power rationing is heard 
Washington. (Page 30.) 


* * * 


Automobiles. OPM notified automobi, 
manufacturers that there must be a furth 
cut in production of 1942 model cars at 
trucks. Previously, OPM had notified th 
industry to cut its output by 20.15 Pp 
cent. No figure was mentioned in the ne 
telegraphic request. 
es # & 


(On pages referred to in parenthes 
above will be found more extended trea! 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Deep underground in 
Butte mines, ore is 
drilled, blasted loose, 
and transported to the 
reduction works—pre- 
liminary to the following 
eight major steps neces- 
sary to obtain pure 
copper from earth- 
bound Montana ores. 






centrates are dried; 
then the sulphur 


Ore . — crushed = content is removed 
than sand. 


. in roasting furnaces. 





N mines, smelters and refineries we are producing copper day and 


Right—Flotation con- as: 




















producing vital Copper 


: Below—in huge converters the 
Smelting then é molten mass is further purified. 


takes ploce in 
reverberatory 





night ...and our fabricating subsidiaries are working at the highest Salou ther Gbilonch 
. r prior nar pte pe 
rate in history on copper and copper-alloy sheets, plates, rods and contains Oore aad aver 


tubes, and on electrical wires and cables—all of which are required 
in huge quantities for National Defense. Every resource at our com- 


mand is devoted to the on-time delivery of the essential metals which 


we produce and fabricate. 





OTHER VITAL METALS 
In addition to the production and fabri- 
cation of copper and copper-alloys, 
Anaconda produces zinc, lead and other 
important non-ferrous metals, as well as 
nodulized manganese ore . . . all essen- 
tial to national defense. 














41303 Below—Electrolytic refin- 


ing produces pure copper 

pone permits 

recovery preciou: 
Re metals. 3 >. . 








Copper cathodes are then melted 
in refining furnaces and cast into 
commercial shopes 99.9% pure. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 











THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSI- 
NESS, like all American enterprise, is 
built upon faith... faith in a business 
that has kept its promises. 


In a life insurance policy, the com- 
pany promises to pay a certain sum 
of money to the policyholder or his 
beneficiary when certain specified 
events occur. In the case of Metro- 
politan, the Company has made such 
promises to about 29,000,000 policy- 
holders who have faith in Metropoli- 
tan’s ability to do what their policies 
contract to do. 


In the 73 years of its existence, 
Metropolitan has paid every obliga- 
tion in full when due. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, Metropolitan policyholders 
and their beneficiaries received almost 
$609,000,000 in benefit payments. 


Just as Metropolitan policyholders 
have faith in the Company, so Met- 
ropolitan has faith in the strength 
and stability of American business, 
agriculture, and industry. To help 
meet the cost of life insurance, we 


The business that is built on faith 


invest policyholders’ dollars in the 
promises of responsible people... peo- 
ple who promise to pay Metropolitan 
certain amounts at stated times. 


These investments must be select- 
ed with the utmost care. Whether the 
investment is a government, munici- 
pal, or corporate security or a real 
estate mortgage, it must be backed 
by real property, such as plants, 
mills, factories, fertile farm lands, of- 
fice buildings, modern homes, and 
other soundly valued assets, or the 
taxing power of government. In ad- 
dition these investments must be of 
such a type that past record of per- 
formance, present available resources, 
and future ability to pay, make it vir- 
tually certain that the promises to 
Metropolitan will be kept. 


People buy life insurance to help 
them fulfill their most sacred obliga- 
tions to their families, and they want 
to be as certain as they humanly can 
be that those obligations will be ful- 
filled. They confidently expect the 
Company to invest safely and soundly 
the money they have entrusted to it. 


In order to merit this confidence, 
Metropolitan must and does make 
safety its first requirement in all its 
investments. 


Second, and always second, to safe- 
ty, is the effort to earn the best possi- 
ble rate of interest to help meet the 
cost of your life insurance. 





COPYRIGHT 1941 
—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This is Number 39 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ec ker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Extension of conflict 
as additional time for 
U.S. and Britain to arm 


President Roosevelt is forced right now 
9 prepare the United States for two 
eventualities. They are: 

A quick Russian defeat. In this event 
trouble is just ahead. Hitler will have 
gained access to immense riches. He will 
be free from worry about attack from the 
rear. He will be able to offer peace on 
terms that will look attractive. He will be 
prepared to throw his whole strength 
against England if his terms are refused, 

they would be. The United States then 

Hill face her big decision. 

A German-Russian stalemate. In this 
event Hitler will miss the boat. The United 
States will gain time to arm. Brit- 
ain will gain time to strengthen 
defenses at home, in the Mediter- 

ranean, in the Far East. China 
and the United States will gain 
time to settle accounts with Ja- 
pan. Germany will face increased 
punishment from British air raids. 
The war will settle down to one 
of attrition. 

Mr. Roosevelt, if accepting 
conclusions of his military ad- 
visers, is hoping for a stalemate 
and rather expecting a quick 
Hitler victory. 

To encourage Russia to try 
hard for a stalemate, the Presi- 
dent is promising all possible 
American aid. He is refusing to 
invoke the embargo provisions of 
the Neutrality Act. He is releas- 
ing Russian funds in the United 
States that recently were “frozen” 
alonz with German and Italian 
funds. 

To get set for a quick German 
victory, the President is applying 
ew pressure for a speed-up in 
armament production. He is mov- 
ing more and more of the Navy 
around to the Atlantic. He is 
tishing all possible aircraft to 
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AMERICA’S NEW POLICY 
OWARD SOVIET RUSSIA 


Encouragement for Moscow to Try for Stalemate in War With Nazis 





Great Britain. He is encouraging American 
youths to volunteer for service with Britain. 

Either way it goes, the big break of the 
war is here. 

The reason for that break, why Hitler 
caused it, what his campaign plans and 
objectives are, how he intends to operate 
if successful, all are subjects of the most 
searching analysis by this Government. 
The answers have profound significance 
for the United States as well as for Great 
Britain and Russia and Japan. 

Answers given by the _best-informed 
officials for Hitler’s break are: 

Fear of Russia: Hitler did not dare to 
become involved in an all-out assault upon 
England until he was sure that the Rus- 
sians were powerless to launch an attack 
on him while his airplanes and his best 
troops were trying to invade the British 


Kirby in New York Post 
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NOW’S YOUR BIG CHANCE, UNCLE SAM! 


Isls. The effort to bring Britain to her 
knees by air attack alone had failed. This 
left no alternative but to remove Russia as 
a threat, either by guarantees granted by 
consent or by conquest that would bind 
Russian hands. 

Fear of the United States: Hitler’s own 
production of war materials today is at a 
peak, based upon available resources. The 
vital German machine-tool industry is 
suffering from lack of alloy steels. There is 
a pinch in lubricating oils and in rubber. 
There are not enough planes for a simul- 
taneous attack on England and Russia. 
The United States and Britain are only 
beginning to mobilize their resources for 
war. If England cannot be defeated quick- 
ly and if this war develops into a war of 
staying power, the resources of Russia are 
vital to Hitler. 

Fear of his own people: Hitler 
has 300 divisions of nearly 6,000,- 
000 men in his armies. The Ger- 
man people are straining every 
muscle to supply those men. They 
are sacrificing their standard of 
living. Each victory only adds to 
the already immense demands for 
sacrifice. It is necessary to divert 
the attention of the people at 
home from their troubles and to 
provide action for the army if 
morale is to be maintained. Russia 
looked like an opportunity to kill 
two birds with one stone. 

The question of whether the 
Russian campaign is to develop 
into a blitzkrieg or into a longer 
fight depends upon the strategy 
of the two The answer 
given to that question, again by 
the very best authorities in this 
Government, is: 

German strategy: Again the 
strategy of en_irclement, with 
German armies driving for break- 
throughs in the North and in the 
South while making the heaviest 
drive along the Warsaw-to-Mos- 
cow line, in the center. If the cen- 
ter push is successful, the German 
armies will divide at the Volga 


sides. 
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IN 1939: NAZIS AND SOVIETS 


and Dneiper Rivers and move north and 
south to try to make juncture with the 
armies driving into those areas. 

The essential aim is to bottle up and to 
destroy the Russian armies, not to try to 
capture cities or to move forward along a 
broad front. This strategy succeeded in 
Poland and in France. Germans use fast 
mechanized divisions and aircraft to drive 
ribbons of steel into and around their op- 
ponents. 

Russian strategy: Still a bit uncertain, 
but faulty, if it involves an effort to use 
main forces to hold a fixed front. If Rus- 
sians are wise they will fall back, destroy- 
ing as they go, rather than permit any 
important break-through. 

Russian man power is_ inexhaustible. 
Russian tanks are plentiful and effective. 
Russian aircraft are numerous, but not a 
match for modern German planes. Russian 
leadership is uncertain. Russian organiza- 
tion for supply and for maintenance of 
equipment appears to be a basic source 
of weakness. 

The number of informed officials of this 
Government who believe that the Russians 
will be able to outmaneuver and to en- 
tangle the Germans in a long war is not 
large. Prevailing view is that Hitler will 
win within three months. But if he does 
not, he will be in for trouble. 

What Hitler hopes to gain from his new 
campaign, other than security, is best de- 
termined by a glance at the resources in 
the area that he intends to conquer. These 
Russian resources, as now developed, pro- 
vide the 170,000,000 people of Russia the 
most meager subsistence. But: The view 
here is that Hitler would do two things. 
First, he would take from the Russians 
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—Wide World 


FRATERNIZED AROUND A TANK 


much of what little they now have in order 
to supply Germany. Second, he would in- 
troduce large numbers of German tech- 
nicians and German organizers to develop 
Russian resources. 

To work with, he would have the fol- 
lowing materials in the area from Mos- 
southward to the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus: 

People: Nearly 100,000,000 of them, in- 
cluding the bulk of Russia’s industrial 
workers and her best farmers. 

Industry: The bulk of Russia’s steel in- 
dustry, her farm machinery industry, her 
manufacturing industry, her in- 
dustry. 
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IN 1941: 


Raw materials: 80 per cent of Russi 
coal; 95 per cent of her important mang@ 
nese supply; almost all of her 3,500,000 
bale cotton crop; most of her billion-bush¢ 
wheat crop; nearly all of her 2,800,000-to 
sugar crop; the bulk of her 200,000,0( 
barrel annual production of oil. 

This looks on the surface like a rid 
prize, if it can be captured. 

But: As Hitler spreads out, seeking th 
raw materials and the supplies that wi 
enable him to become self-sufficient and t 
match the power and resources of t 
British Empire and the United States, 
spreads himself thinner and thinner ove 
a constantly expanding territory of po 
tentially hostile and actually hostile peopl 
There is growing official doubt in thi 
Government that Hitler can exploit ef 
fectively the wealth that he is conquering 

Invasion of Russia, whether leading t 
a quick Hitler victory or to a long war, i 
causing immediate repercussions on policied 
and programs of this country. The effec 


is to create some new problems and to hel 


solve some old ones. The record looks lik 
this: 

Aid to China: The Russians have been 
sending 2,000 tons of military equipment 
to China each month. They have, unti 
recently, been supplying pilots and ai 
craft for the Chinese Army. The United 
States now will need to take over. Chines’ 
aviators are coming to this country for 
advanced training. American pilots are to 
take the place of the Russians. Equipment 
and raw materials are soon to flow in larger 
volume to help supply Chinese armies. 

Also: An American is to serve as politica 
adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
as the personal appointee of President 
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SOVIET TANKS WERE TARGETS FOR NAZI PANZERS 
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osevelt. Chinese-American relations are 
o become closer. 

Maneuver with Japan: There are signs 
hat the Japanese are tempted to strike at 
Russia, as Italy struck at France, if the 
yerman drive appears to be producing a 
ollapse of Russian resistance. Officials 
how are forced to ponder over American 
policy in case of a Japanese turn toward 
siberia. 

Aid to Russia: President Roosevelt is 
promising “all possible aid.” Actually, there 
s next to nothing that the United States 


‘Gs able to supply to Russia that would aid in 


esisting the present German drive. Lend- 
lease materials are almost all going to 
Britain, with the remainder going to China 
pnd the Dutch East Indies, where they are 
badly needed. Russians may now be per- 
itted to take the machine tools that they 
prdered in the United States but have been 
barred, until now, from exporting. For the 
ost part, however, their aid from this 
ountry will take the form of official good 
wishes. 
Trouble with Communists: The Com- 
unists inside the United States, who have 
been co-operating with Nazis to promote 
strikes and sabotage in American defense 
ndustries, are expected now to change 
eir tactics. Overnight, the Communist 
roups are criticizing the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration for failing to speed armament 
production as rapidly as possible and to 
spread it as broadly as it might be spread. 
The fate of Russia depends upon the 
ability of the Russian armies to impede, if 
not to stop, the march of the Germans. If 
the German armies are bogged down, the 
threat that Hitler might turn his forces 
and strike a decisive blow against Britain 
this year is removed. If so, the prospect is 
strong that by 1942 the United States can 
play a decisive role in the war with its 
production of war materials. 
Most important from a strategic point of 
view for the United States is this fact, 
emphasized by some important officials: 
If the Germans alone, or the Germans 
and Japanese, defeat Russia and gain con- 
trol of Siberia, they gain control of an area 
that reaches within 30 miles of American 
territory. Again, an unfriendly power 
would gain a position for air and submarine 
bases from which the protecting outposts 
of United States territory might be threat- 
ened. 
A move of this kind is in line with 
Hlitler’s over-all strategy of seeking out 
world bases. In Siberia he would take, 





tither alone or with Japan, an area in 
hich air line development already is ex- 
mded from Archangel to the Bering Sea. 
Such are some of the calculations that 
mderlie the American interest in what now 
going on in Russia. 
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Between Moscow and the Black Sea lies the heart of Russia . . . objective of the Nazi drive. Ever 
since 1938, the Soviets, aware of the unstrategic location of their heavy industrial areas, have been 
trying to establish an economic self-sufficiency farther east. 

The fact remains that the western industrial centers of Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov are still 
the most important Soviet producing areas. The oil industry is typical of the unbalanced Soviet eco- 
nomic concentration. Pipe lines from Baku to Batum carry three-quarters of Russia’s entire supply. Yet 
this whole area is singularly open to attack. A “second Baku,” launched 12 years ago, has still to 
overcome production difficulties. Vulnerable also are the rich farm lands of the Ukraine. 
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Air Power Opening Way 
For World Leadership by U.S. 


Planes’ Effectiveness in the War Revolutionizing Our Defense Polic} 


America as the only nation 
with all advantages needed 
for domination of the skies 


Day by day and week by week, events 
bear witness to the growing importance of 
air power in the world. Russia now is put- 
ting her air force to the test in the war 
with Germany. Britain is sending her air- 
planes to bomb Germany, so as to help 
Russia. In this country, the Army is giv- 
ing its air force a semi-independent status. 
The Navy is using airplanes more and 
more in the patrol of the Atlantic. 

The rise of air power is revolutionizing 
the defense policy of the United States. 
For many this defense has been 
based primarily on the existence of two 
oceans. The United States has relied upon 
key points commanding those oceans and 
upon naval power strong enough to guard 
them. In guaranteeing the safety of the 
nation, naval power was held to be de- 
cisive. The nation had an Army, but that 
Army was considered secondary to the 
Navy in warding off a foreign foe. 


years, 


Now a whole new phase in the defense 
of the United States is opening. Instead of 
looking out only upon the blue waters of 
the world and making sure of ability to 
guard them, the American people are find- 
ing that they must turn their eyes first 
toward the sky. They are finding that Hit- 
ler is basing his battle for control of the 
world upon his attempt to get control of 
the world’s airways. Hitler’s victories have 
shown them that, in this struggle, navies 
and armies are no longer enough—that, to 
win, a nation or group of nations must gain 
supremacy in the air. 

Congress and the country are asking 
whether the United States is taking the 
lead in this modern race for world suprem- 
acy. They are demanding to know whether 
the men heading up the Army and Navy 
understatid the strategy of this new form 
of warfare. And they are trying to assess 
what will be this country’s place as an 
air power of the future. 

The elements of air power: Military ex- 
perts are saying that, as the war unfolds, 
certain countries are shown to be well fit- 
ted to become great air powers, while oth- 
ers are proving to be fundamentally and 
inherently weak in the air. 
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To be strong in aviation, it is declared, 
a country must possess these advantages: 

1. Wide geographical area, so that air- 
dromes, plane factories and industries in 
general can be located far from any pos- 
sible enemy and out of reach of the ene- 
my’s planes. 

2. Abundance and _ diversity of re- 
sources, so that planes in great number 
can be built and operated. 

3. Possession of air bases at strategic 
points in the world. 

4. A mechanically minded people, to 
provide the technicians and pilots for 
building and operating the planes. 

Why some countries are handicapped: 
The lesson of the bombing of England and 
the conquest of Crete is said to be that an 
island separated from a continental main- 
land only by narrow waters is inherently 
vulnerable. 

The military experts acknowledge that 
Britain has defended herself in the air in 
spite of her vulnerable position. But they 
insist that in the years ahead, however 
this war comes out, Britain cannot be a 
first-class power in the air. The reason is 
that she will always be open to attack from 
the European mainland. It is pointed out 
further that her industries, including her 
plane factories, are dependent on materials 
brought by sea. Cargoes of these materials 
likewise are vulnerable to enemy attack. 

Similar factors, the experts hold, will 





STRATEGY 1: U.S. LONG-RANGE BOMBERS EASE FLEET PROBLEMS 





doom Japan’s aspirations to play the do 
inant role in Asia. Japan, besides bein 
an island and therefore vulnerable to aj 
tack from the nearby mainland, is lackin 
in most of the raw materials needed 
build up a large-scale plane industry. 
Even Germany is declared to suffer fror 


fundamental handicaps which can be ove 


come only by conquest of the entire lan 
area of Europe, including England, an 
also much of Africa and Asia. Witho 
mastery over such a land area, German 
like Britain, is located too close to possibk 
enemies. Furthermore, she lacks resourced 
such as oil and the metals needed for allo 
steels used in high-grade machine took 
which in turn could produce planes of t 
best quality. Therefore, Germany is heli 
to be limited in both the quality and i 
number of the planes she can build. 

Russia is considered potentially to bed 
great air power, in that she has the nece 
sary wide area and abundance of resource 
But Russia, in the opinion of the expert: 
suffers from the handicap of industrial cor 
fusion and a lack of mechanical skill on th 
part of her people. Also, she lacks base 
outside her own borders. 

Why the U.S. can be a great air power 
The United States thus is left as the om 
country which possesses all the advantage 
necessary for building up tremendous aer: 
al strength. 

This country has a wide area of conti 
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nental sweep, protected by an ocean on 
either side. No unfriendly power is located 
nearby. Most of the essential resources 
are found within this country’s own bound- 
aries. The American people have led the 
world in mechanical and technical skill and 
achievement. 

As to bases, this country already con- 
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_trols or has access to key points scattered 


over much of the surface of the world. Be- 
sides the strategic points of continental 
United States, this nation can base her 
planes on her own outlying possessions— 
Panama, Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, 
Guam, Midway Island, Wake Island, Puer- 
to Rico. 

Then there are the new bases acquired 
within the last year—Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Bahamas, St. 
Lucia, Greenland. Other possible bases 
might be available to this country as long 
as Britain holds out and is able to co-op- 
erate. These include Britain herself, Suez, 
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Singapore, Hong Kong, the Falkland Is- 
lands, South Africa, Australia. 

It is because bases are so important to 
the development of air power of the fu- 
ture that this country is seeking co-opera- 
tive arrangements with the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to the south similar to those 
already entered into with Canada. Under 
the arrangements proposed, any American 
country would have access to the naval 
and air bases of any other American coun- 
try. In the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, air bases along the Brazilian coast 
are considered especially vital. 

U.S. air power in the world today: 
Planes of American manufacture already 
are becoming an important factor on the 
battle fronts of the world. Bombing planes 
sent overseas are helping Great Britain 
to carry the fight in ever-increasing in- 
tensity to Germany and German-occupied 
territory. 

In the Battle of the Atlantic, planes of 


—Wide World 


STRATEGY 2: THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER IS CORE OF U.S. FLEET 


—Wide World 


JAPAN’S AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY IS A TOY COMPARED TO WHAT JU. S. PILOTS HAVE BEHIND THEM 


the United States Navy are helping to 
spot German submarines, surface raiders 
and bombing planes. For operations of this 
type, the aircraft carrier is being made 
the center of the fleet, and is escorted and 
protected by battleships. To equip the 
fleet quickly for aerial patrol work, a 
number of merchant and passenger ships 
are being converted into aircraft carriers. 

American-made planes rushed to the 
Middle East are helping Britain to hold 
her ground in Egypt and to win the Bat- 
tle of Syria. 

Across the Pacific, this country is check- 
mating the Japanese threat by additions 
to airplane strength in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the Netherlands Indies, Singa- 
pore and China. Japan has a strong navy, 
but is weak in the air. When the Japanese 
leaders consider moving south, they find 
these American-made planes within easy 
bombing range of the South China Sea. 
Because of these planes, the United States 
Fleet at Hawaii is no longer so essential 
to keep Japan in check, and portions of 
the fleet, it is reported, are being moved 
to the Atlantic. 

American planes in the Far East also 
are helping Russia, insofar as they keep 
Japan from attacking the maritime prov- 
inces of Siberia. The Japanese leaders are 
said to fear that, if they attack Siberia, 
their own cities will be bombed not only 
by the Russian planes at Vladivostok, 
but by the American-made planes in the 
South. 

All these demonstrations of American air 
power, the experts hold, are only a fore- 
taste of what is to come when this country 
gets into full production. They point out 
that the American people, with all their 
natural advantages, can easily make this 
nation in the years ahead the dominant air 
power of the entire world. 
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WHY U.S. SUPPLIES JAPAN 


WITH MATERIALS OF WAR 


Complete Embargo Opposed as Likely to Force an Unwanted Conflict 


Presidential belief in 
eventual peaceful solution 
of problems of the Pacific 


This war is bringing one paradox after 
another. When the war started, France 
was an ally of England, while Russia was 
friendly with Germany. Now France is 
fighting England, and Russia is fighting 
Germany. A little over a year ago, Fin- 
land’s fight against Russia stirred the sym- 
pathies of many people in this country. 
Yet now they find Finland on the side of 
Germany, whose defeat the United States 
is seeking. 

Most puzzling of all is the paradox: 
Why does the United States try to help 
China, yet at the same time sell war mate- 
rials to Japan? 

This question is being asked more and 
more. People want to know why this coun- 
try should cut down on her use of gasoline, 
when oil can be shipped to Japan. Officials 
in Washington are receiving scores of let- 
ters in protest. 

Part of the answer is found in what has 
just been happening in the Netherlands 
Indies. There the Japanese mission was re- 
buffed in its demand to get control of the 
oil fields. Now, with the German-Russian 
war in progress, Japan is considering 
whether to attack Siberia, and the ques- 
tion of war supplies becomes more vital 
than ever. 

Within the United States Government, 
a debate on the subject is going on. One 
group favors cutting off entirely this coun- 
try’s sales of war supplies to Japan, while 
another group argues that the present pol- 
icy has worked well and should be con- 
tinued. 

U. S.-Japanese trade: Exports from the 
United States to Japan during the first 
three months of this year totaled only 
$33,000,000, compared with $63,000,000 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. One 
big reason for the drop is our defense pro- 
gram, which has caused this country to 
shut down on exports of such materials as 
scrap iron and steel, tin plate, aviation 
gasoline, copper and aluminum. But in 
March of this year the United States still 
was selling petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts to Japan at the rate of 1,600,000 bar- 
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rels a month. From the U.S.-owned Phil- 
ippines, Japan has been getting iron ore, 
hemp and other materials. 

Why complete embargo has been 
avoided: The policy of the United States 
Government, under President Roosevelt 
has been to avoid a complete embargo of 
war materials to Japan. Government offi- 
cials say that there are three reasons for 
this policy: 

1. To shut off Japan’s supplies of an es- 
sential commodity such as oil would prob- 
ably cause Japan to try to seize the Neth- 
erlands Indies—source of America’s rub- 
ber and tin—and precipitate the war this 
Government wishes to prevent. Leaders of 
the Japanese Government would claim 
that their action was forced by the United 
States. 

2. The threat of an embargo of oil is a 
restraining influence on Japan. The Jap- 
anese Government is said to have stored 
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up enough oil to last a year under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But in a large-scale 
war, this supply, it is thought, would not 
last more than two or three months. 

3. An effective oil embargo could not be 
established except with the co-operation of 
the British and Dutch Governments. Thus 
far, these other Governments have been 
opposed to an embargo. 

The choice now facing Japan: Public 
opinion in Japan is divided. With Russia 
occupied in the West in a war with Ger- 
many, the more militant group sees a 
chance for Japan to reap military ad- 
vantage. One possibility would be to try 
to seize the maritime provinces of Siberia. 
Another would be to move southward and 
try to take Singapore, the Philippines and 
the Netherlands Indies. A third would be 
to try to push the war in China to a suc 
cessful conclusion. 

The other group believes a period of 
peace is needed to put Japan back on her 
feet, and would prefer to seek a new basis 
of friendship with Britain and the U.S. 

The choice now facing U.S.: As in 
Japan, there are two schools of thought in 
this country as to what ought to be done. 

One group inside the Government be- 
lieves that this country could help Russia 
most by exerting pressure on Japan. This, 
it is argued, would prevent Japan from in- 
vading Siberia or, at least, handicap her 
if she does. The course advocated by this 
group would be to cut off exports of oil to 
Japan and see what happens. 

The other group still clings to the hope 
that the conservative elements in Japan 
finally will prevail and that a peaceful 
solution to problems in the Pacific and 
Far East can be found. That President 
Roosevelt is among those who hope for 
such an outcome was indicated in his 
speech of May 27, when he excoriated Hit- 
ler but omitted any reference to Japan. 

The President is said to feel that his pol- 
icy has been amply justified to date on 
two counts: first, that it has kept the 
United States from becoming involved in 
war with Japan at a time when this coun- 
try wished to center all efforts on aiding 
Britain; and, second, that the policy has 
kept Japan from attacking in the South- 
western Pacific, where this country has vi- 
tal interests at stake. 
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hat Congress Plans to Do 


War's uncertainties becloud 
future action, but co-operation 
in defense policy is assured 


Congress is at the halfway mark of the 
present session, which is expected to run 
until Christmas. In the first half of the 
year, it engaged in vigorous controversy 
over President Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 
finally acquiesced in his proposals for more 
active American participation in the war. 
It set all-time records in voting appropria- 
tions for defense. 
The look ahead for the remainder of the 
year is clouded by war uncertainties. 
Leaders feel that, although the unfinished 
legislative program would not keep Con- 
gress busy for another six months, it must 
remain in session because it may have to 
give the President another emergency 
grant of power to meet an unexpected war 
development. Speaker Rayburn and Senate 
aders are discouraging the congressional 
urge for a summer vacation. Major legis- 
lation still to be disposed of includes a 
record increase in taxes, questions over 
further grants of power to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, and labor legislation. 
Dominant note in Congress now is resig- 
nation to practical United States partici- 
pation in the European conflict—a feeling 
that the country is fighting, in effect, an 
undeclared war against Germany. Result 
of this feeling is practically to insure pas- 
sage of legislation which the President 
lists as urgently needed in carrying out his 
war policy. 
The turning point, so far as war policy 
is concerned, was the passage earlier in 
the year of the famous Lend-Lease Bill, 
giving the President a free hand to extend 
aid to Britain and to other countries fight- 
ing Germany. This bill was bitterly fought. 
Opinion in Congress is that noninterven- 
tionists shot their bolt in opposing it. The 
feeling of resignation to practical Amer- 
ian participation in the war dates from 
its passage, which was followed up by ap- 
propriation of $7,000,000,000 to enable 
the President to carry out the powers 
granted him. 

Here is a review of the legislative situa- 





tion as it stands: 

Labor legislation. Widespread strikes 
in defense industries, particularly those 
tlamed on undercover Communist activ- 
ly, have aroused the bitterest denuncia- 
lion in Congress. Net result, however, has 
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been that no legislation has been finally 
enacted, although several starts have been 
made in that direction. Examples are pas- 
sage by the Senate of the Connally bill au- 
thorizing Government seizure of struck 
plants, and approval by the House Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Vinson bill for a 
30-day “cooling-off” period before strikes. 
The latter measure has been shelved. The 
Connally bill has been drastically amended 
in the House, and action on it has been 
postponed. 

Main reason for failure to pass labor 
legislation is the tendency to await a sig- 
nal from the President on matters vital to 
defense. Leaders have not moved legisla- 
tion through the mill, although both houses 
have been in a state of mind to pass dras- 
tic measures. 

Property seizure bill. Legislation to per- 
mit blanket seizure of property for de- 
fense purposes, sponsored by the War 
Department, encountered a heavy kick- 
back in Congress. The Administration first 
insisted on its passage, later agreed to 
changes that would greatly restrict its ap- 
plication. 

Taxes. Congress passed, early this year, 
legislation easing the effect of the 1940 
excess profits tax on corporations, particu- 
larly in abnormal cases where the tax would 
cause hardship. It has been at work since 


Tax, Labor Legislation, Possible New Grants of Power to President 


April on a huge new tax bill to raise $3,500,- 
000,000 a year of additional revenue. (See 
page 32.) 

Appropriations. Congress has approp- 
riated, or is arranging to appropriate, about 
$33,000,000,000, and also has approved 
about $2,500,000,000 of contract authori- 
zations. This unprecedented total includes 
$18,000,000,000 for home defense and 
$7,000,000,000 for foreign aid under the 
lend-lease program. Other cash voted is 
for Government nondefense activities. 
WPA received early in the year a deficien- 
cy appropriation of $375,000,000 to carry 
it through the remainder of the year, and 
will get $886,000,000 for the full fiscal 
year which began July 1. 

Major item in the nondefense appropria- 
tions was a $1,500,000,000 Agriculture De- 
partment appropriation bill, including 
$500,000,000 for soil conservation pay- 
ments to about 6,000,000 farmers, and 
$212,000,000 for parity payments in addi- 
tion. 

For the Agriculture Department’s food 
stamp and similar plans, $150,000,000 is 
being provided. 

Other farm legislation. Congress pro- 
vided for loans up to 85 per cent on parity 
prices to growers of five major crops—cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, rice and tobacco. These 
loans, together with the soil conservation 
and parity payments, will guarantee full 
parity prices to farmers for the first time, 
members of Congress estimate. 

St. Lawrence Seaway. The Administra- 
tion is urging legislation which would per- 
mit development of this controversial proj- 
ect. Bitter fight in Congress is forecast. 

Gold legislation. Moving through legis- 
lative stages is another two-year extension 
of the President’s power to cut further the 
gold content of the dollar and the $2,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund. 

Other legislation passed. An increase 
in the debt limit to $65,000,000,000. Ex- 
tension of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, increase in its lending power 
by $1,500,000,000 and broad expansion of 
its power. Two-year extension of the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Act. Provision for federal 
inspection of coal mines. Power to Presi- 
dent to buy or requisition foreign vessels. 
Authority for large number of smaller 
naval vessels and expansion of naval fa- 
cilities. Full power to the President over 
priorities. Additional authorization for 
construction of housing in defense areas, 
and for community facilities in these areas. 
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Future of Youth Agencies: 
NYA, CCC in Competition 


Defense Drains Boys From Camps Into Factories While 
Demand for Workers Draws More Into Vocational System 


Proposals to reorganize 
program to increase supply 
of skilled hands for plants 


The most popular of all New Deal ex- 
periments—the Civilian Conservation 
Corps—is on the decline. This agency, 
which in the depression days took boys off 
the streets and gave them health-building 
jobs out in the open, is having a hard time 
keeping boys now. Because of thinning 
ranks, it is closing at present 264 of its 
1,500 camps. 

In the ascendant is the star of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, set up two 
years after the CCC was established to give 
training in white-collar work to unem- 
ployed youths and to help college and high 
school students. 

Behind these twin developments is a 
story that has its roots in national defense. 
Because of defense activity, manufacturers 
handling defense orders are hiring CCC 
boys by the hundreds. Testimony of man- 
ufacturers is that there is a demand for 
these boys, since they are well-disciplined 
workers. The turnover in boys in CCC 
camps has been 100 per cent in the last 
six months. 

But there is another phase of the story 
which is associated with the training of 
civilians for defense jobs. The CCC has 
been left out of civilian training plans, 
although, when the program was launched 
a year ago, President Roosevelt mentioned 
the agency as one of those that would 
take a leading part in the work. The NYA 
is growing because its participation in the 
defense training task is increasing. 

This question arises: What is to be the 
fate of the CCC? Is it to drop gradually 
into the discard, and is the NYA pattern 
of youth aid to take its place? 

Answer of defense officials in charge of 
civilian training is that the CCC is doing 
a good job in its own field, and should 
continue, perhaps with diminished per- 
sonnel, to perform reforestation and simi- 
lar work. Answer of James J. McEntee, 
director of the CCC, is that the agency is 
in a position to carry out any kind of 
civilian training assignment that may be 
given to it. Answer of friends of the CCC 
in Congress is that a major training as- 
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signment should be given to the agency, 
by legislation if necessary. 

Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
has introduced a bill to set aside 300 CCC 
camps to be used exclusively to train men 
for work in defense industries. An effort 
is being made to obtain favorable con- 
gressional action on the bill. 

Exclusion of the CCC from civilian 
training plans has been the subject of a 
certain amount of acrimonious contro- 
versy. Some members of Congress say of- 
ficials of the CCC, the NYA and the Of- 
fice of Production Management did not 
see eye to eye on training methods, and 
that, because of a clash of personalities, 
an effort is being made to sabotage the 
CCC. There is talk also that, since those 
who have had charge of civilian training 
are educators, they wish to see State voca- 
tional schools get the benefit of federal 
grants for defense training. Aside from 
what the NYA is doing, most of the civil- 
ian training money is being spent by the 
United States Office of Education through 
the State vocational schools. 

Defense officials deny that any effort is 
being made to sabotage the CCC. Real 
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In the offing . . . a streamlined plan 





reason for excluding the agency, they say 
is that it does not have the right kind o 
vocational training equipment, for th 
most part, and that the CCC camps arg 
frequently too far away from vocational 
training schools, where most of the boys 
in the camps would have to go fo 
training. 

Those who champion the CCC cause ar- 
gue, in reply, that CCC vocational trainin; 
equipment is superior to that in most 
State schools, that this equipment could 
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have been used while equipment was being A 
acquired with federal money for Stated} und 
schools, that much valuable time therefor was 
was lost, and that equipment now is being§ jn e7 
tossed into the discard as CCC camps are jn t 
closed. defe 
Basic fact is that the civilian training§ ing 
program, which now is being streamlined clot] 
and vastly expanded, centers chiefly} spee 
around the idea of rather hurried instruc cont 


tion in a few elementals for large numben§ F; 
of persons. This runs counter to CCC prac. 
tice, which is to train boys more thorough has 
ly and give them work while building them 


mor 

up physically. wert 
If the CCC should be given a share inf 12 | 
civilian training plans, assumption is that Jast 
many of its camps would be moved from§ first 


rural areas to the vicinity of defenstiigreac 
plants, and that workers would be assign 
to the camps for training. SI 

Apart from exclusion from civilian train- 
ing, another reason given for the declin§} als 
in the CCC is the more attractive oppor 
tunities offered to boys by the NYA. A¢df L 


vantages mentioned are that boys can ref} goox 
main at home, instead of undergoing the§ War 
rigid discipline of the camps, and, al@ add 


though they may not get so much money bile 
as the CCC pays, there is no requirement§ spri 
that a certain amount must be sent home 
to the family. 

Strong rivalry is said to exist betwee R 
the CCC and the NYA. Complaints have 


mur 
been made that the NYA field forces try mar 
to take boys away from the CCC. NYAJ fen; 


officials deny this, however. There is talk,f hoy 
also denied, of efforts by the NYA and§ Goy 
CCC to “recruit” personnel to maintain§ to , 
their projects and camps instead of wait-§ con 
ing for young people to apply. A reports} A 
being circulated that pastors recently an-} Gas 
nounced from their pulpits, at the request) nur 
of the NYA, that Congress was giving} cost 
the agency more money, and that this} ly 
would mean an increased number of op} wer 
portunities for youth. hig! 

The NYA takes both boys and girls. 
In fact, 45 per cent of those participating 
in NYA programs are girls and you 
women. NYA officials explain, however, 
that a much smaller percentage of those 
participating in defense projects are} and 
women. fou 
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‘RISING TREND IN LIVING COSTS 


Failure of Government Controls to Check Effects of Defense Spending 


Proposals for moves 
to prevent recurrence 
of World War inflation 


A wartime upswing in living costs is well 
under way in the United States. The rise 
was slow in getting started. Little change 
in everyday living expenses was noticeable 
in the first year of the war. But now, as 
defense billions begin to pour into spend- 
ing channels, the upward trend in food, 
clothes and rents shows signs of gaining 
speed despite Government attempts to 
control prices. 

First to rise were metals, farm products, 
imported materials. The sharpest advance 
has been in food. Farm prices average 
more than 21 per cent higher than they 
were a year ago, compared with a rise of 
12 per cent for all commodities. Cotton 
last week sold at 15 cents a pound for the 
first time since 1930. Hogs at Chicago 
eached $11 a hundredweight, the highest 
since 1937. 

Shipping shortages helped raise prices 
for imports, such as coffee and cocoa. Met- 
als encountered enormous demand _ for 
both defense and nondefense needs. 

Later in the cycle of rising prices came 
goods made out of basic commodities. 
Wartime tax increases and wage advances 
added to manufacturing costs. Automo- 
bile prices were revised upward after 
spring increases in wages and costs of 
materials. Wholesale furniture prices rose 
5 to 10 per cent. 

Rents have risen sharply in some com- 
munities where workers have flocked in to 
man new defense plants and busy nonde- 
fense factories. For the whole country, 
however, rent increases have been small. 
Government housing agencies are trying 
to check rising rents in defense centers by 
constructing low-rent dwellings. 

Also slow to climb has been clothing. 
Gas and electricity, transportation and 
humerous miscellaneous items in living 
costs remain relatively stable. They usual- 
ly lag behind food and rents. But coal 
went up after the spring agreement for 
higher wages to miners. Users of fuel oil 
in the North and East face higher prices 
as a result of the diversion of tankers from 

astwise routes to British aid. 

In summary, there has been a moderate 
tise in living costs generally. Government 
and private indexes show an increase of 
four to five cents for every dollar in ex- 
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penses of the average family since the war 
started in September, 1939. But what at- 
tracts attention in Washington and Wall 
Street is the rising trend—and prospects 
the trend may gather speed. 

Thus far prices have followed closely the 
World War trend. United States living 
costs in the first two years of the 1914- 
18 conflict rose about 7 per cent. In the 
third year, as American industry became 
heavily occupied with Allied orders for 
war materials, the price inflation attained 
sweeping scope. 

Living costs already were greatly in- 
flated when the United States attempted 
to control prices after entering the war in 
1917. At the peak of the inflation in June, 
1920, living costs were about double what 
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creasing taxes on individual incomes and 
civilian goods. 

The question is whether the price-con- 
trol program is sufficient to check rising 
living costs. Some economists are urging 
the Government to supplement direct price 
control with higher taxes or enforced sav- 
ings. The aim is to reduce the purchasing 
power available for nondefense spending. 
(See page 32.) 

One proposal for curtailing demand for 
goods is to increase pay-roll taxes to build 
up social security reserves. Another pro- 
posal is for levies on pay rolls of defense 
contractors to accumulate “dismissal 
wages,” to be paid at the end of the war. 

On the supply side, defense planning in- 
cludes higher farm prices to stimulate pro- 


—Harris & Ewing 


LEON HENDERSON: BEHIND PRICE CONTROL—WORLD WAR EXPERIENCE 


they had been in 1914. Wages spiraled up- 
ward with living costs. 

This time the United States is trying to 
profit by World War experience. Leon 
Henderson, director of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, has 
made an early start toward controlling 
prices. The present program is to stabilize 
living costs by: (1) direct action, such as 
fixing ceilings on prices; (2) concentrating 
controls on key industrial commodities and 
goods, like steel, copper, rubber, automo- 
biles, tires; (3) increasing productive ca- 
pacity; (4) encouraging savings through 
purchase of Government bonds; (5) in- 


duction. Already price control has been 
aided by large reserves of cotton, wheat, 
corn. Such surpluses did not exist when 
prices got out of hand in the World War. 
Capacity to make steel, aluminum, chem- 
icals will be increased. 

Surplus factory capacity and man power 
helped keep down prices in the early stages 
of defense spending. Pay rolls and employ- 
ment rose faster than prices. But most of 
the slack has been taken up. Shortages are 
here. Pressure for higher prices is increas- 
ing. Henceforth, it appears, controls must 
be applied vigorously to prevent a recur- 
rence of the World War inflation. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Onin ee 





In Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy respectively, 
there is only one ruler and one political party. 

In a parliamentary democracy, there are supposed 
to be at least two parties. National policies are de- 
bated freely and in time of war emergency, there arises 
the term “loyal opposition” to denote the constructive 
efforts of opposition groups who have the same ob- 
jective as the party in power—the national defense— 
but who by their criticism seek to insure efficiency of 
administration. 

In America today we have as yet no “loyal op- 
position”. The Republican Party seems to have fallen 
asleep. As for the Democrats of the liberal con- 
servative school who are opposed to national social- 
ism, they are few and far between. 

The United States is on the threshold of national 
socialism. The war emergency and billions of dollars 
are being used to introduce a national socialistic plan 
as a sequel to the New Deal philosophy which for 
eight years has been rampant in Washington and 
which would have been repudiated at the polls last 
November if foreign issues had not been involuntarily 
dravn into the picture by developments abroad. 

The Republican Party keeps right on making the 
same mistake it has been making for two years now. 
It insists on spending its time and energies arguing 
about Europe. Important as it is for this nation not 
to be plunged into war unless attacked, this is a sub- 
ject which the people can take care of through their 
own processes of expression. The members of the 
House and the Senate who have been touring the 
country making speeches—both interventionist and 
isolationist—might better concentrate on the battle 
that’s going on in Washington. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS It is to the advantage of the New 
NEGLECTED BY Deal to have foreign questions 
REPUBLICANS emphasized. First, the Gallup 
polls show that every time the 
Republicans attack the President’s foreign policy, his 
curve of popularity increases and, second, the New 
Dealers manage because of the inattention of Republi- 
cans to domestic affairs to grab more and more power 
and grow more and more arbitrary in their’ exercise 
of authority. 
The Republican Party is expected by millions of 
voters to save America from the clutches of the con- 
fiscationists and the national socialists. The Demo- 








‘LOYAL OPPOSITION’—WHERE? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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cratic Party has already succumbed from within to ti aro 
infiltrations of national socialism. A party that camtiks bee 
more about the “pork barrel” than about the econom@ be 

system as a whole is not going to bestir itself to prevegl 
the breakdown of private enterprise. 



























INDUSTRY MADE 
SCAPEGOAT BY 
NEW DEALERS 


The American people look to t 
Republican Party to expose 
manner in which the Govergith ne 
ment ownership and state ca 
italism school of thought is getting a stranglehold @j 
the financial resources and business enterprises of t 
nation. But Republicans who are too busy running ¢ 
rands for their constituents or who are seeking to be. 
the friendly side of the divisions that hand out Go 
ernment funds or who occupy themselves with speed 
es on foreign questions are merely playing the N@ 
Deal game. Tc divide and conquer is an old strate 
and that’s what the New Deal technique has done 
the Republican Party. Q 

The Republicans were much more effective in tifazi 
last war period. They did not hesitate to insist on§ citiz 
truly impartial investigation of the war effort and som 
took the time and energy to get at the bottom @lieve 
things—they really worked at the job. The consrect ¢ 
quence, after a period of floundering by the Dem #pmmi: 
cratic administration, was the introduction into Wasi Alrea 
ington of the best business brains of the nation. beeche 

Today the business men are crowded out. Théknator 
can serve as members of “advisory” committees bianage 


they have no authority. Some who have come dowge Pre 
here from the business ranks have won favor wilfpne sc 
the New Dealers but only by accepting New Dept squ 


aberrations. In the main, however, the business 
who have tried to do a patriotic job have been push 
off to one side and accused of everything—greet 
selfishness and disloyalty. The habit of the New De@iNER 
is to question the motives of all who do not agree an@RE CL 
yet the fixers and the contract negotiators who clailpypy 
New Deal influence infest the national capital. Tb 
stories of big fees made by former officials of the Neg Re 
Deal, are scandalous. Everybody in Washington knovply tr 
them but the Republicans. ent. | 
Perhaps the real trouble is with the Republicapy aut 
national organization. Aside from spending their tiqgecon 
blaming Wendell Willkie—one national figure it co 
at least has expressed his convictions courageouslm al; 
irrespective of political expediency—the party leadetgd to 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 









roads of national socialism are unchecked by either Republicans 


emocrats who have hitherto defended our system of private initiative— 


eed for national movement looking toward 1942 election. 


> ti around talking generalities. The party machinery 
-alas been allowed to slip and as for a cohesive program 
om be executed by Republicans in Congress—as a 
Velarty of opposition—virtually nothing has been done. 
There are, of course, individual Republicans in both 
buses who have expressed criticism of New Dealism. 
Otihese House Republicans have done rather better 
e tian their colleagues in the Senate. But here we are 
vermith nearly two years having elapsed since the second 
caforld War broke out and the national defense ma- 
ld@ine and the economic system have not been co- 
of tiFdinated properly. 

ig @ The New Dealers, on the other hand, have not been 
be@leep. They are getting ready to alibi their mistakes 
Gow an aggressive campaign of accusation against their 
eecapponents. They have already selected their scapegoat 
N@American business. And the latter, bewildered and 
ate—myue-tied, sit about waiting for some miracle to save 
ne from the inroads of national socialism. The New 
alers have borrowed one thing at least from the 
n tifazis, which is to concentrate their fire on one group 
ong citizens who happen for one reason or another to 
1 tha somewhat in disfavor so that the public is led to 
»m @lieve that all the mistakes and mishaps are the 
sons™rect consequence of the alleged sins of omission or 
Jem#pmmission of that particular group. 

Nas Already Harold Ickes is making nationwide radio 
beeches attacking business. Individual New Deal 
Th@enators are outspoken in their barrage against the 
es banagers of American industry. It was thought that 
dowe President had adjourned politics. He himself has 
- wine so outwardly but it is significant that he does 
' Degpt squelch the reckless talk of his own appointees. 
s m@laybe Mr. Roosevelt approves of these attacks. It’s 
yushe§ strange way to promote national unity. 
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vy De@INER COUNCILS It will be noted also that the 
ee al§RE CLOSED TO Republican Party as such has 
claiPYBLICAN PARTY 10 voice in the defense councils. 
1. Th The President shrewdly selected 
 Nego Republicans to run the Army and the Navy—the 
knowply truly non-political institutions left in the Govern- 
nt. No Republican of prominence has been given 
iblicaly authority anywhere else, especially in the domain 
ir tim§economic regulation. Even William Knudsen, the 
e conspicuous industrialist in Washington, has not 
eousiga allowed to have full authority. Sidney Hillman 
eadem to be placed alongside to watch him just as the 


















Soviets introduce political commissars to observe their 
administrators. 

The Republican Party polled 22,000,000 votes in 
the last election. It is entitled to representation in our 
system of government. It is not being given such 
representation. Its leaders in Congress are rarely con- 
sulted by the Executive and the leaders accept the 
situation with a sort of defeatist complex that does 
not augur well for the two party system in America. 


INVESTIGATION OF Back in the last campaign there. 
DEFENSE EFFORT were Willkie clubs which showed 
IS ESSENTIAL the politicians in the Republican 
Party that public sentiment 

could be mobilized outside the regular political organ- 
izations. If similar movements could be started now 
to save the American economic system from destruc- 
tion it would have an appreciable effect on the back- 
bone of Republican members of the House and Senate 
who will need such help in the elections of November 
1942. Foreign issues should be kept out of the move- 
ment. There are plenty of bi-partisan committees to 
take care of that debate. What is needed is a single 
American movement which shall make itself felt as 
a force against national socialism. Such a step would 
encourage the timid in Congress to assert themselves. 
A thorough-going investigation of the whole na- 
tional defense situation is absolutely essential, with 
particular emphasis on the tactics of the New Deal in 
brow-beating business men and crowding the tech- 
nicians and production geniuses of the nation out of 
the management of the people’s business at a time 
when technical knowledge is a prerequisite to the 
building of a mechanized army, navy and air force. 
There is a “loyal opposition” in Britain but none in 
the United States—no organized opposition of any 
kind, really, at a time when the nation is being taxed 
to death and the youth of the country is being drafted 
in the name of democracy. There are some fine men 
inside the Administration who know the facts. They 
should welcome a check on the zeal of their New Deal 
brethren. Opposition is a healthy and essential part of 
our system of representative government. And an op- 
position composed of sensible Republicans and sensible 
Democrats who agree to fight the national socialists 
would do more to save America now than bayonets at 
the factories or the so-called firm hand later on when 
economic crisis finally brings the day of reckoning. 














The War at Sea: 
Ship Sinkings vs. 
New Launchings 


British shipping losses in May, the first 
month that the U.S. Navy operated an 
extended Atlantic patrol, were more than 
double the number of new ships launched 
in this country and Great Britain. 

The British Admiralty’s statement of 
May losses calls attention to the fact that 
the Battle of the Atlantic still is a vital 
factor in the present war, notwithstanding 
the German diversion against Russia. Ship- 
ping losses show further that the American 
patrol has not yet been able to tip the 
scales in favor of the British, but some 
improvement recently has been reported. 

During the month, 461,000 tons of Bri- 
tish, Allied and neutral shipping was sunk 
by German warships and planes. To offset 
this loss, American and British shipyards, 
as the Pictogram shows, were able to pro- 
duce only 200,000 tons of new ships. 

A further study of recent sinkings re- 
veals that the British have been able to 
reduce losses from submarine attacks near 
the British Isles, but that the Germans 
have been driving farther out into the 
Atlantic. The American patrol failed to 
reduce losses in the area under surveil- 
lance, but the presence of U.S. ships may 
have prevented attacks from increasing. 

Although May losses fell below the 
April figure of 581,000 tons and the March 
total of 489,000 tons, they were still al- 
most one-third larger than the average 
monthly total since the war began. In- 
complete reports for recent weeks show, 
furthermore, that sinkings continue at an 
alarming rate. 

Two measures now are being taken to 
strengthen the British-American lifeline. 
The first is a long-time shipbuilding pro- 
gram. This country plans to increase ship 
construction from the present rate of 
100,000 tons a month to 300,000 tons a 
month in 1942 and 400,000 in 1943. If 
German successes continue at present 
levels, therefore, new construction will not 
offset sinkings for two more years. Mean- 
while, the capacity to carry materials to 
Britain will have been greatly reduced. 

The second measure involves strength- 
ening the American patrol by transferring 
warships from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and adding to the number of long-range 
bombers that the British are now flying 
over the Atlantic. The outlook is, however, 
that even stronger steps must be taken by 
the U.S. if submarine and airplane menace 
is to be swept from the Atlantic. 
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NEW CHAPTERS IN WORLD HISTORY 


War Policies That Promise More Records for Hyde Park Library 


A pledge of aid to Russia 
and encouragement for 
volunteers to help Britain 


Under the sun-warmed bricks of a low 
Dutch Colonial building, resembling more 
a prosperous farm house than a library, 
scholars will be able to chart the mind of 
President Roosevelt at work on many a 
major problem of his first two terms. But 
because history-making executive actions 
today ride closer to headlines, years will 
elapse before the new Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library, dedicated this week at Hyde 
Park, will cloak with fireproof steel the 
records of the Chief Executive’s current 
international moves. 

Certainly no cataloguer alive could 
cross-index any presidential correspond- 
ence on the week’s most important issue 
—aid to democracy’s newest and strangest 
partner, Soviet Russia. There just weren’t 
any records. The Nazi panzers had hardly 
begun to push into Russia before President 
Roosevelt promised aid to the Soviets. Yet 
at the week end, speaking to correspond- 
ents at Hyde Park, the President con- 
fessed he still hadn’t the foggiest idea of 
what form such aid might take. 

The President’s inability to offer more 
than a vague and general pledge of aid 
had been disclosed earlier in the week at 
a meeting with the press. Obviously in no 
mood for bandying quips, Mr. Roosevelt 
made it plain at the outset that Under 
Secretary of State Welles’ statement cov- 
ered things pretty well. That statement, 
which promised material assistance to any 
nation fighting Germany, had been care- 
fully drafted by both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Welles the day before over early 
morning coffee. 

The trouble, Mr. Roosevelt revealed, 
was in the fact that the White House had 
received no specific list of things the Sovi- 
ets wanted. And even when such a list 
would be presented, he said, it could not 
be filled by simply walking into a depart- 
ment store and ordering the goods. If the 
Russians wanted only socks and shoes, 
the problem would be easy. But, said the 
President, it takes a long time to fill or- 
ders for planes and other war machines. 
Here, the President significantly pointed 
out that America’s productive capacities 
already are severely overtaxed in the drive 
to supply Great Britain with arms. 

(Later, at his shirt-sleeves conference in 
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Hyde Park, Mr. Roosevelt indicated that 
the over-all defense production picture 
was not discouraging. Tabooing talk of 
glittering generalities, the President said 
he was entirely satisfied with some phases 
of the defense program, dissatisfied with 
others.) 

Slightly nettled was the President when 
one reporter asked whether the general 
policy of aiding Russia would come under 
the lend-lease program. There was no an- 
swer other than a—don’t know. Likewise 
annoyed was the President when someone 
asked whether the defense of Russia was 
the defense of the United States. The 
President countered by asking for a dif- 
ferent type of question—for instance, how 
old is Ann? ~ 

More genial was the President in talking 
about the British recruiting drive in this 
country for technicians to aid in enemy 
aircraft detection work. Not only did he 
indorse the campaign, but he went further 
than the British appeal by openly approv- 
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. .. ANOTHER FOR PRESIDENTIAL GIFTS 


ing enlistment by American volunteers for 
active service with any of the British 
armed forces. 

Any American boy who wants to join 
up with the British or the Chinese, the 
President said, has a perfect right to do 
so. Only two provisions of the Neutrality 
Law need be observed—the prospective 
soldier or airman may not be recruited in 
this country, and the oath of allegiance 
may not be given to the British King. The 
official German news agency correspond- 
ent’s barely heard “harrumph” at this re 
mark did not stop him from rapidly taking 
down every word uttered by the President. 

The next day, the President authorized 
an announcement that he would not ap 
ply the Neutrality Law against Russia, al- 
though it is in force against Germany. 
The stage was set for the President’s In- 
dependence Day statement this week by 4 
preliminary reminder to Americans that 
the present crisis closely resembled the 
“dark days before and after July 4, 1776.” 
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Should This Country Extend Aid to Russia 


As Part of Our Policy of Assisting Britain? 


Joseph E. Davies 


Washington, D.C.; Former Ambassador to 
Russia and Belgium; Special Assistant to 
Secretary of State, 1940; Former Counsel 
for Governments of Mexico, Peru and Santo 
Domingo; Former Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, 


answers: 
The reason for United States aid to Brit- 
ain is to protect ourselves from imminent 
possibility of German domination of the 
sea and the rest of the world. If Hitler de- 
ifeats Britain and Russia, the past expe- 
4 riences of other nations can leave no doubt 
but that our turn would be next. 
Obviously, therefore, we should aid Rus- 
sia or any other victim of Nazi aggression 
wherever such aid helps Britain to with- 
stand Hitler’s assault and contributes to 
our own ultimate defense. My answer to 
your query is, therefore, unqualifiedly, Yes. 


(by telegraph) 







enator Nye 


(Rep.), North Dakota; Ranking Minority 
Member, Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Member, Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 


answers: 
I don’t know how or when our Govern- 


ment shall draw the line, but draw it it 
must if we are to avoid the impossible con- 


% Bf sequences which follow upon a course that 
IFTSB lets us participate in - Europe’s rivalries. 
The line could well be drawn in the case 
; for § of proposed aid to Russia. I think it should. 
itish{} Our departure from the dictates of the 
good sense practiced and preached by 
jom§ Washington and Jefferson finds us now 
the# never knowing who we shall be for or 
> dof against tomorrow. Sad was the day when 
ality we bought ourselves a place at the Euro- 
ctive B pean table of hate with the arms embargo 
d inf repeal and the lend-lease tickets. 
ance 
7 Rep. Melvin J. Maas 
aaa (Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Minority Member, 
. House Committee on Naval Affairs; Marine 
king Corps Aviator in World War, 
dent. 
rized answers: 
: ap | Ido not believe that we should directly 
a, al- §4id Russia. When you help one burglar to 
any. beat another, you are bound to be robbed 
s In-JRourself in the end anyway. Stalin and 
by 8 }mmunism are as great a menace as Hit- 
that Jr and Nazism. A shortsighted policy of 
| the §expediency of the moment, such as aiding 
776.” (Stalin, may be the tragedy of tomorrow, 
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With Germany and Russia at 
grips along a vast frontier, and 
with the Administration’s an- 
nouncement that any opposition 
to Hitler, no matter what its source, 
is of benefit to our own defense, 
this country faces a new problem 
in international relations. 

To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 





News sent to church leaders and 
authorities on foreign affairs this 
question: 


Should the United States 
aid Russia as a part of the 
American policy of aiding 
Great Britain? 


Answers are presented here. 
More will appear in the next issue. 








loosing a greater destructive force in the 
world than that which now threatens us. 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
answers: 

Your question is a hard one. 

As I see the situation, the complete 
crushing of Hitler and his regime is today’s 
paramount issue, and while the com- 
munism of Russia is unthinkable and the 
enemy of human liberty, it is a stealthy 
force not yet turned loose in such vicious 
form and with such objectives of conquest 
as that of Nazism under Hitler. Therefore 
I am persuaded that first problems should 
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REPRESENTATIVE MAY 


come first, and we should aid Russia by 
aiding Britain. 

The situation in Europe today is such 
that it presents the most difficult problem 
in history. Hitler is not only trying to 
crush Russia, but he is after the vast stores 
of war resources of that country, and if he 
succeeds in an early conquest of Russia or 
a major portion of it, which is not unlike- 
ly, he will be reinforced with the necessary 
war materials and supplies to enable him to 
carry on a long and difficult war, and he 
will then turn to England. 

Briefly stated, our policy has been, from 
the beginning, to aid all countries resisting 
aggression by the Axis powers, and that is 
exactly what Russia is doing today. 


Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 


Royal Oak, Mich.; Pastor, Shrine of the 
Little Flower; Organizer, National Union 
for Social Justice, 


answers: 

It will be sufficient for me to quote His 
Late Holiness Pius XI and England’s Car- 
dinal Hinsley. In his encyclical entitled 
“Atheistic Communism,” Pius XI deter- 
mined the viewpoint which all Catholics 
in good standing must accept. He said: 
“See to it, venerable brethren, that the 
faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived! Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civi- 
lization may collaborate with it in any 
manner whatsoever.” 

Cardinal Hinsley said, as reported in 
The London Tablet: “Catholics will no’ 
fight as allies of the atheistic dictatorship 
to build up a God-hating universe. .. . 
Let the government be warned in time. If 
Britain fights in a military alliance with 
Russia, a case of conscience will arise on 
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resistance to military conscription. . . 
Britain must not, cannot, ally herself to 
an atheistic dictatorship!” 

In conclusion, it might be well to recall 
a statement made by Bishop John Duffy, 
of Buffalo. He proclaimed that if the Unit- 
ed States were to fight as a military ally 
of Soviet Russia, he would regard it “as a 
Christian duty to warn Catholic youth of 
America not to fight!” 


Norman Thomas 


New York City; Socialist Candidate for 
President, 1928-40, inclusive, 
answers: 

My sympathies are with the Russian 
people, not Stalin, as new victims of Hit- 
ler’s aggression. But I do not think Hitler, 
even if he conquers indigestible Russian 
populations, will menace America as much 
as a policy of intervention in other peo- 
ples’ wars. 

I want no American boy to die to decide 
which of two cruel and perfidious dictators 
shall temporarily rule the European con- 
tinent. Therefore, I want no attempt to 
send aid to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics at great cost to ourselves, in- 
cluding an increased danger of belliger- 
ency with Germany and Japan. 


L. M. Birkhead 


New York City; Founder and National Di- 
rector, Friends of Democracy; Former Pas- 
tor, All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., 

answers: (by telegraph) 

The United States should give every 
possible aid to Russia in the present crisis. 
Our major efforts are all directed toward 
the defeat of Hitler. Any help in the 
achievement of these aims from whatever 
source should be welcome. 

As for the threat of communism, that 
will no longer exist, for Russia will be 
exhausted by this war, win or lose; where- 
as, if Hitler defeats Russia, there is the 
grave possibility that he may be able to 
defy and dominate the world. 

Of course, Nazis in Europe and in the 
United States, and their stooges will take 
advantage of this crisis to raise the bogey 
of communism. Ameri¢ans ought to be on 
their guard against being confused by such 
Nazi-inspired propaganda. 


(by telegraph) 


Paul Hutchinson 
Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, The Chris- 
tian Century; Author of Books on Europe 
and Asia, 

answers: 


American aid should be given Russia 
only after (1) the complete and rapid 
equipment of American defense forces has 
been assured; (2) all commitments to 
Great Britain have been fulfilled, and (3) 
aid to China has been greatly increased. 
The latter is especially important in view 
of China’s loss of supplies hitherto ob- 
tained from Russia. 
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Should U.S. Fight If 


Maj 


7 e ansv 
Axis Attacks Ships? | °"S’ 
the ¢ 

In the issue of June 27, The Unite It wo 
States News published a symposium @ lives | 
views on the question: “Should Congres the a 


declare that a state of war exists agains 
any Axis power attacking a United State 
vessel in the Western Hemisphere?” Add 
tional replies appear herewith. 


Rep 





Ralph Barton Perry ct 

Oo 

Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Philosophy— tive y 

Harvard University; Chairman, Harv ws tl 
Group on National Defense, ? 

whetk 

answers: (by telegrapil swer j 

American Defense Harvard Group if as im 

committed to the policy of defeating Hitf the V 

lerism. This involves the saving of Bri to use 

ain and the other powers already at wag to pre 

with Hitler. More immediately it involve§ influes 


getting the necessary supplies to Britail 
by whatever means may be most effective 
As to what these means are, we are pre 
pared to leave it to the Government, ask: 
ing only that the objective be attained 
and attained with the promptness whid 
the circumstances require. 


Qui 


answ 

Frederic R. Coudert Cor 
shoulc 

New York City; International Lawyer; Fo adopt 

mer Special Assistant to the Attorney Get Frenc 

eral; Former Legal Adviser to the Britist hor} 
Embassy at Washington, thoriz 

and \ 

answers: States 
The United States Navy should be uself defenc 
to protect our own vessels and to aid il assist 





the protection of British vessels conveying} gressi 
American aid to Britain. We cannot @@purpo 
less. A declaration of war by Congress #fand te 
the present moment is’ unnecessary. lif Congr 
Germany continues attacking our boalsf state 
such declaration would logically follow§ at wa 
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but at the present time it might merely 
engender useless discussion. Congress 
should immediately recognize the complete 
failure of the so-called neutrality legisla- 
tion and repeal it. 






Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 


(Retired); Fort Bragg, N.C.; Chief of Staff, 
Line of Communications and Service of 
Supply, World War; Artillery Commander, 
A. E. F.; Author of “We Can Defend 
America,” 








































answers: (by telegraph) 

No. We are already engaged in a war 
of our own making against Germany. Bel- 
ligerents have a right to capture vessels 
carrying contraband, and we should not 
allow such incidents to bait us into military 
and naval operations that we are not pre- 
pared to carry through. 


Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers 


(Retired); New York City; Commander, 5th 
Brigade, Field Artillery, 2nd Army, in World 
: War; Former Inspector General of the Army, 


answers: 

No; not necessarily. It would depend on 
the circumstances of any particular case. 
It would depend largely on whether or not 
lives of American citizens were lost due to 
the attack on a United States ship. 












Rep. Karl E. Mundt 


(Rep.), South Dakota; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

To answer your question in the affirma- 
tive would be to delegate to the Axis lead- 
ers the power to determine when and 
whether we should enter the war; to an- 
rap swer it in the negative might be interpreted 
p if as implying that we should not defend 
Hit the Western Hemisphere. We must be free 
Brit} to use our own good judgment as how best 
wag to protect our way of life in our sphere of 
lve influence. 


itail 
tw Quincy Wright 
pre 
ask: Chicago, Ill.; Professor of International 
ined Law, University of Chicago; Former Special 
hid Assistant in International Law, Navy De- 
rhe partment, 

answers: 

Congress should not declare war but 

should pursue a policy similar to that 
+ Fh adopted in the naval hostilities against the 
A French Government in 1798. It should au- 


thorize the President to use the naval, air, 
and volunteer land forces of the United 
States to protect American commerce, to 
uself defend the Western Hemisphere, and to 
id if assist those countries resisting these ag- 
eyilg# gressions; to use the draft army for these 
yt CBpurposes within the Western Hemisphere; 
ss a and to exercise those powers which acts of 
y- li Congress have made contingent upon a 
boats state of war as if the United States were 
ollow§ at war with Germany. 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


The Bell System is putting in about 400 
million dollars’ worth of new equipment 
this year.... The busier this commtey 
gets with production and defense, the 
more everybody telephones. Our #1 job 


is to do our best to keep pace with the 


needs of the Nation in this emergency. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM al 


@ “The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time.) 





he bro and Con of National Irsue 
NAZI-SOVIET WAR: REACTION IN U.S. 


Majority of Editors Feel Time Is Ripe for American Blow at Hitler 


Minority oppose use of 
our resources to assist 
communistic government 


War between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia is held by a majority of the com- 
menting press to present an exceptional 
opportunity for America to aid in halting 
Hitler’s drive for world power. Many of 
the editors urge that the United States 
immediately throw its full strength into 
the combat against Germany. The minor- 
ity, however, feel that the situation offers 
no particular opportunity for the United 
States to take a hand effectively and that 
America should not lend its aid to a com- 
munistic government. 

“Even though Americans are revolted 
by Stalinism,” concludes the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), “that feeling 
does not in the least blind them to the in- 
famies of Hitlerism, and this latest chap- 
ter in aggression intensifies, rather than 
weakens, the resistance of our people to 
the present German regime. We think, too, 
that will be the general reaction of the 
people of Great Britain.” 

“With Mr. Churchill’s declaration,” 
maintains the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator (Dem.), “thinking Americans will 
be in full accord. While Senator Wheeler 
and the America First Committee are seiz- 
ing upon Russia’s entrance into the war as 
an argument for inaction on the part of 
the United States, sensible men and wom- 
en will welcome this and all the help we 
can get, from whatever source, in the 
struggle. As Mr. Churchill puts it, this is to 
rid the earth of Hitler’s shadow and liber- 
ate the enslaved peoples from his yoke.” 
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Loring in Providence Evening Bulletin 





STILL THE MAIN TARGET 


“During the next few weeks or months,” 
argues the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
“either one of two things will happen: 
either Britain will be able to bomb Ger- 
many almost at will on the western front, 
inflicting vital damage to Hitler’s war in- 
dustries; or Hitler will be forced to deflect 
from the eastern front a large part of his 
air force, in order to protect himself in the 
west, in which case there will be much 
greater likelihood of his bogging down in 
Russia. This is the moment for the Unit- 
ed States to throw into the war on the 
western front every bomber, every fighter 
and every vursuit plane that can possibly 
be spared from our own Army and our 


Navy.” 
“Hitler’s attack upon a communist 
country,” declares the. Winston-Salem 


haf 
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(N.C.) Journal (Dem.), “while engaged 
in a war with a democratic country, does 
not mean that democracy embraces com- 
munism or that the communistic country 
embraces democracy. Yet either of these 
countries would be very foolish, if, after 
having been attacked, it did not co-operate 
in an effort to defeat a common enemy. 
Hitler, in waging war on Russia, compels 
Russia and England to be allies, regardless 
of their respective views on communism 
and democracy. The big issue is the atti- 
tude of a country toward the welfare of its 
neighbors and the integrity of the pledged 
word.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Rep.) 
maintains: “The United States defense 
program should in no way be curtailed. 
The Axis-Japanese alliance against the 
United States is as menacing as ever. This 
is no time to hope that the country’s po- 
tential enemies may destroy themselves. 
It is, rather, the time to speed up the de- 
fense effort to the limit, in order to help 
the British do all the damage possible t 
Germany while she is busy on her eastern 
front. If Russia can hold Germany’s major 
effort until late in the summer, American 
aid to Britain right away may prove to be 
the turning point in Germany’s defeat.” 

“Nobody knows,” contends the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), “how long 
this golden opportunity will last, but while 
it does, the United States ought to take 
advantage of every minute of it. We should 
immediately—without an hour’s delay— 
send every available plane, ship and tank 
to Britain and her Empire to aid in an 
all-out assault upon the Nazis in every 
possible way.” 


“The treachery of both Hitler and Stalin 
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to each other,” in the judgment of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), “should 
help Great Britain tremendously. Whether 
the war between the brown and the red 
shirts is long or short, it means a respite 
for Great Britain, and to both Britain and 
@@ United States an opportunity to gain 
the time in rearmament against the ene- 
mies of society—Hitler and Stalin.” 


“The news of the German declaration,” 


it is held by the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 


(Rep.), “is hardly less welcome in this 


country than in Britain, for it means that 
if there ever was any justification for our 
intervention in arms, that justification no 
longer exists. The pressure upon us is re- 
laxed. We can face our problems calmly, 


confident that Britain is in no immediate 
danger. Even if the Germans knife through 
to Moscow as easily and as speedily as they 
have advanced on other fronts, the fact 
remains that the most favorable season 
for invading England will have passed be- 
fore Hitler can once again turn his at- 
tention westward.” 
“We wonder,” on the other hand, sug- 
gests the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.), “how Russia will qualify for aid 
under the Lend-Lease Act. The bill was 
designed to facilitate the defense of de- 
mocracy and the establishment of our 
freedoms, all as alien to Russia as they are 
to Germany.” 
The Beacon Journal continues: “Two 
years ago, when the Russians surprised 
the world by signing up with Hitler, apolo- 
ists for Stalin explained that the German 
c.. was better than anything Moscow 
had received from the Allies, that Russia 
was motivated solely by self-interest, and 
that Russia was skeptical of British and 
French statements of opposition to Ger- 
many. Now it is Britain and the United 
States who are skeptical of Russia’s pro- 
testations. The outcome of World War IT 
may depend upon the most recent shift 
in military alignments.” 
“Red bolshevism and brown bolshe- 
vism,” it is recalled by the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune (Rep.), “co-operated in 
the summer of 1939 to bring this war 
about. The obvious hope of the red bol- 
shevists was that brown bolshevism would 
undermine western civilization, including 
Germany, and facilitate red conquest. 
Now the brown bolshevists have turned 
against the red buzzard. The British Gov- 
emment’s attempt to sell Russian defense 
responsibility to the United States as a 
moral crusade will fail if public opinion 
still has any weight in United States Gov- 
emment policy making.” 

“The invasion of Russia,” states the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), “means 
that a new balance of power, at least tem- 
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porarily, has arisen in Europe—a new bal- 
; ance which, if the Nazis fail to win swiftly 

ver the Soviets, may swing the tide of 
tattle increasingly against Hitler. Britain 
8 given precious time to build up her 
ighter plane strength, and a precious op- 
portunity to strike with her own bomber 
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OUR NEW BEDFELLOW 


fleets with ever more devastating force at 
the source of Nazi industrial strength in 
the Ruhr. Our own country is given addi- 
tional time to perfect American defenses 
against whatever may occur, and to send 
more artillery, tanks and airplanes to 
Britain.” 

“The policy of avoidance of the war on 
two fronts,” says the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Rep.), “which had ruled 
Germany’s earlier actions, was changed 
almost overnight; for what reason remains 
to be disclosed. Germany’s need of Rus- 
sian food or oil or other raw materials 
must have been great, one assumes, to have 
forced such a step.” 

“Conceivably the Soviet can hold itself 
together, after a fashion,” says the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Dem.) , “by 
withdrawing far into the interior, aban- 
doning Moscow, the Ukraine and the Cau- 
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SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY 


casus to Hitler, and reorganizing for a 
counterattack. But -it is hardly conceiv- 
able that such a counterattack, if deliv- 
ered, could ever do much more than drive 
the Germans out of Russia and re-estab- 
lish the Soviet regime.” 

“The possibility of error in the German 
calculations,” in the opinion of the De- 
troit (Mich.) News (Ind.), “seems im- 
proved by the likelihood that in some de- 
gree the attempted conquest of Russia is 
inspired by desperation. Commentators al- 
ready have suggested many motives that 
might have inspired the move. But the 
most plausible remains the simple and ob- 
vious one; namely, that the Germans were 
hard pressed for food and oil, and that 


Russia, fearful of the consequences for 


herself of German victory in Western Eu- 
rope, deliberately held back the economic 
collaboration she had promised.” 
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TEST FOR COMMUNISM IN UNIONS 


Stand of ‘Antiwar’ Leaders Watched Now That Russia ls in the War 


Government interest in hold 
of USSR on labor officials who 
have opposed our policies 


The curiosity of several Government de- 
partments nowadays is directed toward 
some nationally prominent leaders of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—the 
CIO—and a number of lesser officials in 
AFL as well as CIO unions. The Govern- 
ment has an accurate gauge to test the 
hold of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on American union officials. 

These labor leaders have vociferously 
opposed this country’s foreign policy. 
Many have attacked the defense program. 
Now they will be given an opportunity to 
prove the sincerity of their antiwar views. 

The Government attitude is: If war 
against Nazi Germany was not worth 
fighting up to now, it should be no more 
worthy a cause because Russia has _be- 
come an object of Nazi aggression. Should 
the antiwar leaders in the unions now find 
that the war against Hitler is a war to 
“save humanity” or democracy, these men 
will have proved to Washington that they 
are more concerned with the fate of the 
USSR than they are with the fate of 
their own Government. 

United front: For almost four years— 
from 1935 to 1939—these men were part 
of a united front, a loose alliance of radi- 
cals and liberals who opposed fascism and 
Nazism. The dominant, all-important in- 
terest of labor leaders who participated in 
this alliance was stated in one simple slo- 
gan: “Stop Hitler Now.” The object was 
an immediate showdown with Germany. 

Peace front: Within a few weeks of the 
British: and French declarations of war 
against Hitler and the signing of the Nazi- 
Soviet nonaggression pact two years ago, 
many radical labor leaders deserted the 
anti-Nazi alliance to form a new front, 
chief aim of which was to prevent United 
States participation in the war against 
Germany. Anti-Hitler-slogans disappeared 
from union halls. Resolutions adopted by 
these unions criticized Government poli- 
cies and demanded that this country “get 
out and stay out” of the war. 

Union members were told in speeches 
and by union newspapers that: (1) their 
chief enemy was the group that sought to 
involve the United States in war against 
Germany; (2) the national defense effort 
was destroying their rights as union mem- 
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bers; (3) the war was not a war for civili- 
zation and democracy or in defense of the 
United States, but an “imperialist war” 
for the purpose of defending the British 
possessions. Any co-operation of labor 
leaders with the defense program was 
shouted down. Sidney Hillman, labor’s 
member in the defense program—now as- 
sociate director general of the Office of 
Production Management—became a sym- 
dol of hatred, an “enemy of unionism” to 
the pacifists within the labor unions. 


Industrial union councils—the CIO 
city organizations in a dozen important in. 
dustrial areas—were the focal points fo) 
the peace drive. In New York City, thy 
CIO council openly affiliated with the 
American Peace Mobilization. 

From left to right: President of the Nev 
York Council is Joseph Curran, a national 
vice president of the CIO. Another CI() 
vice president, Reid Robinson, is vice pres 
ident of the Peace Mobilization. Mr. Rob- 
inson heads the Mine, Mill and Smelter 





number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AvuTO WORKERS: 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Battle 

Creek, Mich. (450) 

| BUILDING TRADES: 

Curtiss Wright Plant, Columbus, O. 
(150) 

Curtiss Wright Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 
(4) 

Defense Housing Project, Baltimore, 
Md. (200) 

CEMENT WORKERS: 

Lone Star Cement Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. (160) 

Gager Lime Manufacturing Co., Sher- 
wood, Tenn. (185) 

LabDIESs GARMENT WORKERS: 

Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 

Tenn. (2,800) 
METAL TRADES: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 4 
other yards, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1,200) 

Missouri Rolling Mill, St. Louis, Mo. 
(550) 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa. (900) 

St. Louis Steel Fabricating Com- 
— (13 firms), St. Louis, Mo. 
( ) 





SEAFARERS UNION: 
Seas Shipping Co., New York, N. Y. 
(27) 
TEAMSTERS & WAREHOUSEMEN: 
— P. Ryerson, Detroit, Mich. 
(100) 


Pittsburgh Truckers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
,500) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, 


N. Y. (240) 
a Worsted Co., Bridgeton, R. I. 
(240) 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Cannister Co., N. J. 
(200) 
C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(800) 


Phillipsburg, 


Total: 18 AFL strikes involving more 
than 9,900 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty-seven strikes involving more than 22,000 employes held up work on defense projects 
for part or all of last week. Figures in parentheses in the lists below indicate the approximate 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Sivyer Steel 
Til. (240) 

CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Louisiana Pants Co., New Orleans, 
. (4) 
Southeastern Shirt Co., Lafollette, 
Tenn. (350) 
Tanen Shirt Co., Shamokin, Pa. 
Die CASTERS: 
Cleveland Brass Co., 
(150) 
Parker Street Casting Co., Cleveland, 
O. (100) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Karp Metal Box Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castings Co., Chicago, 


Cleveland, O. 


(35) 
Marathon Electric Co., Wausau, 
Wisc. (500) 


Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, O. (500) 

Wishen Machine Tool Co., New York, 
N. Y. (29) 

MINE, Mitt & SMELTER WORKERS: 

American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 

MINE WORKERS: 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
(4,000) 

U. S. Gypsum Co. (14 plants), Chi- 
cago, Ill. (3,000) 

MARITIME UNION: 

Morgan Line, Houston, Tex. (100) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 

Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 
STEEL WORKERS: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
five other yards, Oakland, Calif. 
(700) 

New Jersey Galvanizing Corp., New- 
ark, N. J. (35) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Puro Feather Down Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y ) 

Wilson Jones Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
Elizabeth, N. J. (1,200) 


Total: 19 CIO strikes involving more 
than 12,110 employes. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH CURRAN 
Is he antiwar? 


Workers Union; Mr. Curran, the National 
Maritime Union. 


A dozen other CIO leaders have been 


active in the peace front, including: 


O. M. Orton, president of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 

Donald Henderson, president of the 
Agricultural, Cannery, Packing and 
Allied Workers of America. 

Lewis Merrill, president of the 
United Office and Professional Work- 
ers. 

Joseph Selley, president of the 
American Communications Assn. 

Michael Quill, president of the 
United Transport Workers. 

Abram Flaxer, president of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers. 

J. F. Jurich, president of the Inter- 
national Fish and Allied Workers. 

Julius Klyman and Morris Watson, 
vice presidents of the American News- 
paper Guild. 

Each of these men signed the call to the 


American Peace Mobilization rally held 
last winter in New York. Scores of lesser 
leaders also participated. 


The San Francisco CIO, dominated by 


Harry Bridges, California CIO director, 
distributed a pamphlet, “The Yanks Are 
Not Coming.” 


Mr. Curran’s Industrial Union Council 


in New York on June 21, a few hours be- 
fore the German invasion of Russia, was 
planning a “mammoth” peace rally. On 
that day the Communist Daily Worker 
reported that CIO attempts to obtain the 
Polo Grounds for this meeting had failed. 


The Government-backed drive to oust 


Communists from the labor unions is con- 
tinuing. Full speed in this campaign is 
assured by the fear of many leaders of 
what the Communists might do should 
Russia be defeated and a peace imposed 
on the Communist Party of Russia re- 
sembling terms forced on France. 
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LIMITED 






Preface to a 
Sale! 


At the conference table in the morn- 
ing his eyes will be clear, his mind 
alert, his energies untapped. He will 
be sure of his prospect because he’s sure 
of himself. Only the habitual traveler 
on the 20th Century Limited knows 
how much of the morning triumph 
was won the night before. 








WHEN TOMORROW LOOMS IMPORTANT... 


take the Century 
tonight! 





‘ 


Enjoy an ‘‘overnight vacation’’ on 
the world’s most restful train 


On your way to the station, worry and 
fatigue may ride as your companions, 
but they cannot follow you onto the 
20th Century Limited. 

For everything on board bids you re- 
lax. In the Observation Lounge, you 
thrill to the beauty of a summer sunset. 
In the modern diner you enjoy not a 
meal, but a banquet. Then you take 
your ease in the leather-bound luxury of 
the Club car. Perhaps later you will 
wander back to the diner which has been 
transformed into a modern club—the 
Cafe Century — where you can enjoy 
the latest in recorded music over your 
favorite refreshment. 


Sleep will come quickly tonight, for you 
are riding over the one and only Water 
Level Route from East to West. With- 
out mountain barriers to cross, you 
speed through the dark with neither 
jolt nor jar to mar the sweet serenity 
of your slumber. 

In the morning, regardless of the 
weather, you willarrive fitand eager, free 
from nervous strain, understanding full 
well why travel-wise America has long 
agreed “‘Jt Pays to Ride the Century.”’ 


Overnight - New York-Chicago 





Lv. Grand Central Terminal . . 6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago (La Salle St. Station) . . 9:00 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago (La Salle st. Station) . . 4:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Central Terminal . . 9:00 A.M. 


( Daylight Saving Time) 


THE 20 CENTURY LIMITED 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


2+s¥YOU CAN SLEEP 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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VOWSGVAU. 


MORE ELECTRIC POWER: 


RISING NEED FOR DEFENSE 


ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


Private, Public Systems Speed Up Record Expansion to Meet Demand 


Warning of possible shortage 


brings quick action to double 
output of many huge plants 


Spurred by the demand for war mate- 
rials, the nation’s public and private pow- 
er systems are launching the greatest ex- 
pansion program since 1930. New installa- 
tions this year and next are scheduled to 
add enough electric generating capacity 
to operate an industry ten times the size 
of the automobile industry. 

Even this added power may not be 
enough. Chairman Leland Olds of the 
Federal Power Commission warns that 
the nation faces a general power shortage 
by the end of this year. Estimates by the 
Commission indicate that the present pro- 
gram will fall short by 570,000 kilowatts 
of meeting required capacity, and that the 
deficiency may increase to 1,400,000 kilo- 
watts if the defense program is to match 
German war production. To meet the high- 
er deficiency would require new generators 
capable of turning out twice the present 
output of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The TVA area, in fact, already faces a 
power shortage. Drought has reduced 
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LELAND OLDS 
Warns of power shortage 
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available water power at the same time 
that defense industries are stepping up 
their demands for electricity. Civilian pow- 
er consumption is being drastically cur- 
tailed in this region. In Atlanta, Ga., for 
example, advertising signs have been 
turned off, air conditioning has been elim- 
inated in many businesses, and a two-hour 
daylight saving plan has been suggested. 

To meet this shortage, the largest pow- 
er pool ever formed in the United States 
has been organized. Public and private 
utilities in 17 States have pooled their re- 
sources and are shunting electrical energy 
to points where it is most urgently re- 
quired. TVA is building a high-tension line 
into Kentucky, to tap power sources in 
that State and in the Ohio River region. 
These badly needed kilowatts are to be 
transferred to aluminum and other de- 
fense plants in Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas. Similar action is 
planned in other areas and programs have 
been mapped by the Federal Power Com- 
mission at conferences in New York, Chi- 
cago, Denver and Portland. 

The most severe shortages, however, are 
being threatened in areas where the Fed- 
eral Government has established huge 
water-power developments, and plans are 
now completed to double and treble capac- 
ity. The Reclamation Bureau, for ex- 
ample, was operating 25 plants at the end 
of 1940, with a capacity of 871,712 kilo- 
watts. Equipment to add 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts is being installed, and the Bureau’s 
ultimate program calls for 40 plants to 
bring more than 4,000,000 kilowatts into 
production. Interior Secretary Ickes, fur- 
thermore, has stated that even this 
program is subject to upward revision. 
Thus water-power development projects, 
launched in the first Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, are paling into insignificance dur- 
ing the President’s third term. 

The most important water-power de- 
velopments now under way are: 

Tennessee Valley Authority. This proj- 
ect now generates 750,000 kilowatts of 
power and by the end of 1942 is expected 
to have a capacity of 1,560,000 kilowatts. 

Work is being pushed night and day to 
complete the Cherokee Dam on the Hol- 
stein River, which, together with a 180,- 
000-kilowatt steam plant, will add 300,000 


kilowatts. The steam plant is expected to 
add 120,000 kilowatts to the system by 
November 1. 

Meanwhile, an even greater expansion 
is being urged. William S. Knudsen and 
Sidney Hillman, directors of the Office of 
Production Management, are urging Con- 
gress to pass a bill authorizing TVA to 
develop power projects on the Cumberland 
River, in addition to expansion already 
approved. 

Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia 
River in the Pacific Northwest, was opened 
last March, two years ahead of schedule. 
The first of three generators with a capac- 
ity of 108,000 kilowatts soon will be oper- 
ating. This is enough power to operate all 
the mechanical refrigerators in the country, 
but not enough to meet present Northwest 
demands. Instead of three generators, six 
ultimately will be installed. 

Eventually Grand Coulee is expected to 
have a capacity of almost 2,000,000 kilo- 
watts, equal to nearly two-thirds of all the 
power produced last year in heavily in- 
dustrialized New England. 

Bonneville Dam, on the Columbia River 
42 miles east of Portland, Ore., will absorb 
the initial output of Grand Coulee into its 
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SECRETARY ICKES 
AO plants . . . 4,000,000 kilowatts 
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distributing system. This project was first 
planned to produce 172,800 kilowatts, but 
now the Government expects Bonneville 
powerhouses to turn out more than three 
times this volume of electricity. 
Bonneville, in fact, already has con- 
tracted to deliver more power than can be 





produced there at present, and therefore 
will take Columbia power until more gen- 
erators can be placed in operation. Huge 
blocks of Bonneville power are being taken 
y the Aluminum Company of America 
and other defense industries, and still more 
aluminum plants are planned for the Co- 
lumbia River basin. 

Boulder Dam, launched in 1930, was 
scheduled to be producing from 750,000 
to 900,000 kilowatts by 1980. This pro- 
gram is proved to have been underestimat- 
ed by almost 40 years. Boulder is now pro- 
ducing more than 700,00€ ‘"'o- -atts and 
will exceed the 900,000 figu.. . hen three 
ordered generators have been installed. 

Shasta Dam, in Northern California, is 
expected to be producing power by De- 
cember, 1943, a year ahead of schedule. 
This project is designed primarily to pro- 
vide water and power for California’s fer- 
tile Central Valley. However, industrial 
demands for power have so increased in 
this region that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has directed the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. to proceed with two private 
power projects. 

St. Lawrence Waterway again is being 
pressed in Congress by the Administration. 
This combination seaway and power proj- 
ect is planned to open the Great Lakes 
to ocean-going liners and to provide 1,650,- 
000 kilowatts of new power for this coun- 
try and Canada. 

The Administration contends that both 

als are needed for national defense. To 
prove its power contention, it cites the re- 
cent diversion of 50,000 kilowatts of Ni- 
agara Falls power from Canada to New 
York. Opponents of this project still deny 
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its usefulness for defense purposes, since 
it could not be completed in less than four 
years. They also contend that railroad and 
Atlantic port interests would be adversely 
affected by the seaway and that steam 
plants could be installed more economical- 
ly to meet any power shortages, incidental- 
ly increasing the demand for coal. 

Altogether, the Federal Government 
now plans to add 2,000,000 kilowatts to its 
power plants by 1942. Private utilities are 
doubling this program with plans for 
4,260,000 new kilowatts in the same pe- 
riod, to cost about $870,000,000 each year. 
Chairman Olds and the Power Commission 
are complaining that this expansion is in- 
sufficient, and private utilities are being 
urged to plan ahead for 1943 and 1944. 

Behind the need for power is the ac- 
celerating defense program. Some OPM 
experts estimate, for example, that two 
kilowatts of electrical energy are needed 
for each defense worker in factory or ship- 
yard. They also estimate that defense 
plants may employ a peak of 6,000,000 
workers. This would mean 12,000,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power—a fourth of the 
capacity now planned for 1942. 

Another rough estimate of defense pow- 
er demands is provided on the basis of 
aluminum needs. OPM estimates call for 
an annual output of 1,600,000,000 pounds 
of this important metal. With the planned 
magnesium program, this would require 
2,500,000 kilowatts of power—or one- 
twentieth of the total power output of 
1940 for aluminum alone. The need for 
aluminum, in fact, goes far to explain the 
location of new plants in TVA and Colum- 
bia River areas, and to explain the short- 
age of power in these regions. 

The shortage fearea by the Power Com- 
mission, however, may be solved more or 
less automatically by the curtailment of 
nondefense industries because of lack of 
raw materials. A 50 per cent cut in auto- 
mobile output, for example, would release 
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A NEW SOURCE OF POWER FOR DEFENSE GROWS IN THE NIGHT AS TENNESSEE'S GREAT CHEROKEE DAM TAKES SHAPE 


300,000 kilowatts of electricity. This would 
be sufficient to operate half a dozen air- 
craft plants. Curtailed automobile output 
also would reduce demand for tires, which, 
in turn, would release energy for aluminum 
in the TVA area, since cotton tire fabrics 
are produced in the same region. 

The threatened shortage in power thus 
is linked with growing shortages in other 
industrial supplies, and the Power Com- 
mission has launched a program to get 
maximum production out of present ca- 
pacity. This may be done through nation- 
wide daylight saving, which would reduce 
home consumption; through staggered 
shifts in industry, to get a more even elec- 
tric load; and through more pools like the 
pool now functioning in the Southeast. 

Forewarning of shortage. Whatever the 
cause for shortages in raw materials, Gov- 
ernment officials had a forewarning of the 
power shortage. The present emergency 
was foreseen in 1937 in a Federal Reserve 
Board study, which noted that even then 
electricity consumption was approaching 
the danger point. The report indicated 
that private companies should expand, but 
recognized that, because of the threat of 
growing public competition, “capital out- 
lays have been put off until the last pos- 
sible moment, if not, indeed, until too late.” 

There are some indications that the fight 
between public and private power inter- 
ests is ending. The power pool in the 
Southeast is one example. A more force- 
ful example, in the opinion of federal offi- 
cials, is the fact that both public and pri- 
vate plants last year found ample de- 
mands for electricity. While Government 
and municipal plants produced 16,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, pri- 
vate utilities turned out more than 125,- 
000,000,000, the greatest output on rec- 
ord. And only a small part of 1940 produc- 
tion was used for defense. Officials believe 
that any defense expansion will find a 
peacetime demand. 
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INFLATION AND THE NEW TAX BILL": 
» they 
5 ‘i , m P 7 \ tax 
Levies as Planned in House to Have Little Effect Against Price Rises) sons 
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P | taxes would not be paid until next year, profits tax would impose high rates oncom-F pour 
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more for public to spend aside this year to help pay them, with the 2. Surtaxes on lower and middle-bracket Tl 
result that consumer buying would be cut’ incomes milder than the Administration# hea, 

When the Administration last April down. recommended, to yield about 33 per cent) jot 
asked Congress to levy new taxes to raise 2. New corporation taxes, including an of the amount needed. L 
$3,500,000,000 a year of additional reve- excess profits tax and surtaxes, to yield 3. Excise taxes to yield 26 per cent off ¢, ¢. 
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° however, the chief purpose is to raise rev- number of corporations. 4. Increased estate and gift taxes tof ing 

enue. Minor attention is given to taxes as 3. New excise taxes to raise about 25 Yield 3 per cent of the sum needed. ashes 
an inflation curb. per cent of the total, with emphasis on Here are the reasons why the Committee for 
Result is that the new tax bill being higher taxes on articles, like automobiles, ill, from the Administration viewpoint, Con 

drawn by the House Ways and Means _ that compete with the defense program for Would not be an effective inflation brake: pres 

Committee is not looked upon by Admin- materials, labor and plant. 1. Surtaxes on lower and middle-bracket § py | 

istration officials as an effective weapon 4. Higher estate and gift taxes to yield incomes will not be so high as taxpayers rate 

against an inflationary price spiral. 10 per cent of the revenue. had been led to expect. Result will be a§ take 
The Administration recommended a tax The Ways and Means Committee bill feeling that the time for paying the fid-) carr 
program patterned along following lines: _ is following this pattern: dler will be postponed, and that more§ pers 

1. Heavy surtaxes on lower and middle- 1. Higher corporation taxes, including ™oney can be spent for luxuries and other} inte 
bracket incomes to raise about 35 per cent an excess profits tax and surtaxes, to bring 8004s. fron 
2. The Committee excess profits t T 

still would leave comparatively free from ,o+. 

—— this tax those corporations that were pros fg, 

perous before the defense emergency beg yi, 

This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no gan, as well as many corporations that were aur 
circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for on the poverty line and now are reaping ion 

sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. substantial _ profits. Psychological effect ae 

The offering is made only by the Prospectus. : pari 

would be to encourage demands from em- won 
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4'4% Collateral Trust Sinking Fund Bonds these articles that the Administration rec- 

To be dated July 1, 1941 To be due July 1, 1961 ommended. Moreover, because of the time 1 

chimed hes spent in considering tax legislation, in- 9 

creased excise taxes may not go into effect 4 
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any part of the tax bill becomes effective, 1,0 
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hardship on the smallest number of tax- 
payers. Committee members point out 
that it is they who are individually re- 
sponsible to taxpayers for taxes levied— 
not Treasury officials who draft Admin- 
istration tax programs. 

Criticism is directed at both the Admin- 
istration and Committee tax plans because 
they would not reduce the present income 
tax exemptions of $2,000 for married per- 
sons and $800 for single persons. That 
would be a more effective way to curb 
consumer buying, it is argued, since wage 
increases due to the defense program are 
pouring in large volume into income chan- 
nels now exempt. 

The Committee is reluctant to impose 
heavy new excise taxes on articles that do 
not compete with the defense program. 

Last week the Committee adopted high- 
er estate and gift taxes estimated to yield 
$114,000,000 a year in a full year of op- 
eration. This was about one-third as much 
as the Administration recommended rais- 
ing from this source. The Administration 
asked that the existing $40,000 exemption 
for estates be reduced to $25,000. The 
Committee, however, decided to retain the 
present exemption. One reason was that, 
by lowering the exemption and raising the 
rates on estates, the Government would 
take a substantial slice out of insurance 
carried by many moderately well-to-do 
persons. Another reason was the decline in 
interest rates and, consequently, in income 
from investments. 

The Committee proposal would increase 
rates on estates up to the $4,500,000 level. 
On amounts in excess of this, present rates, 
which are graduated upward, would re- 
main. Gift taxes would continue to be 
three-fourths of estate taxes. Here is a com- 
parison of the taxes that different estates 
would pay under existing law and under 
the Committee plan: 


Net estate 


before Present Committee 
exemption law proposal 
$50,000 $220 $495 
60,000 660 1,485 
100,000 4,620 8,745 
200,000 21,660 35,245 
400,000 63,780 92,105 
600,000 112,340 152,105 
1,000,000 228,780 282,405 
4,000,000 1,499,640 1,646 325 
10,000,000 5,323,500 5,488,005 
40,000,000 27,391,820 27 556,325 


The Committee has had considerable 
difficulty in deciding on taxes to raise 
$3,500,000,000. Since its actions thus far 
are tentative, it may revise them in some 
respects before the tax bill is reported to 
the House. Some Committee members are 
disappointed that estate and gift taxes 
were not increased still more. Others feel 
that more money should be raised from 
the excess profits tax than the Committee 
proposes to obtain. 
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Three kinds of TRAME heat speed 
Army Scout Car Production 


_~ 


TRANE PROJECTION UNIT HEATER 


HE WAR DEPARTMENT wanted mass 
fps and delivery of scout 
cars for the U. S. Army. Plant No. 2 of 
the Diebold Safe and Lock Company, 
Canton, Ohio, was quickly converted 
into a continuous production line for 
these cars which are of the four wheel 
drive type, are capabie of speeds in ex- 
cess of 60 miles per hour and are equipped 
with bullet-proof pneumatic tires. 

But Diebold Plant No. 2 had to be 
completely refurbished— and fast! A new 
heating system was installed with three 
kinds of heat! Johnny-on-the-spot came 
Trane Projection Unit Heaters, Trane 
Float Traps and Strainers, Trane Gas 
Unit Heaters as well as Trane Blower 
Type Unit Heaters for the paint drying 


booth where the cars are painted and dried 


TR 


PANY 0 


- AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 





as they move along the production line. 
Trane heating for comfort and process. 

There are hundreds of plants like 
Diebold’s throughout the country where 
Trane, with its nation-wide network of 
offices and complete line of heating, cool- 
ing and air conditioning equipment, has 
stepped in to meet the demands of the 


hour on the hour. 


New Literature 





Trane Products are thoroughly described 

in detailed, comprehensive bulletins de- 
signed for practical use. When writing 

for literature, please indicate whether you ] 
are interested in heating, cooling, drying, 
ventilating or air conditioning—for com- 

fort or process. 
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RUN A 
FLEET‘) 


Learn through 
this coupon 


how leading operators 
have pared gas and oil 
bills up to 25°/o with 


Power Prover 
Service 


Briefly, here’s how Cities 
Service Power Prover Serv- 
ice works: By measuring the 
combustion efficiency of 
your engines, it shows how 
much gasolene is being 
wasted. Then, by the use 
of special tuning tools and 
precision instruments, the 
engines are adjusted to 
peak efficiency. 
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Scores of cost-minded oper- 
ators are reaping phenom- 
enal results: Maximum 
power is restored to engines 
—maintenance expense is 
cut to the bone—overhauls 
become less frequent, and 
gasolene and oil bills often 
are scaled down as much 
as one-fourth. 


Find out how Cities Service 
Power Prover Service can 
provide the same remark- 
able savings on your fleet. 
Coupon below brings you 
detailed information. 
Get it in the mail now! 





a6 
[ CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


t 
i 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 1326, New York | 
i 


‘ Gentlemen: We are interested in cut- 

ting the oil, gasolene and maintenance 

| cost on our fleet. Please send us de- 
tails explaining how the Cities Service 

I Power Prover Service will help us do it. A 


Attention of.... 





Company .. 
Address .. 


EE ee ee State....... ieastecae 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dof 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, according to a federal cir- 
cuit court decision, discharge employes 
who try to organize a rival union in your 
plant when you have a closed-shop con- 
tract with another union. Such action, the 
court holds, is not a violation of the Wag- 
ner Act. The Labor Board has held other- 
wise on similar points. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use contest advertising 
to recruit persons for a competitive selling 
contest in your products. The Federal 
Trade Commission rules that advertising 
that offers prizes for the solution of puzzles 
is a violation of law if the persons who 
solve the puzzles then are urged to sell 
products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manager of a foreign- 
owned business, withdraw sufficient funds 
from bank accounts to meet current pay 
rolls. The Treasury has issued a general 
license releasing such funds from frozen 
accounts of European business firms. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay up to $1 a ton above the 
present price ceiling for scrap iron and 
steel that you want from remote regions. 
The Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply allows this higher charge 
to cover additional transportation costs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT insist upon keeping 
your schedules flexible in bargaining with 
a union. A federal circuit court finds that 
an employer who refused to make wage 
contracts for a definite period refused, in 
effect, to bargain, in violation of the Wag- 
ner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a holding company 


official, arrange to have your holding com- 
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pany profit from bonds redeemed by a 
subsidiary. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission orders a holding company to 
restore to the subsidiary the difference be- 
tween the amount paid for bonds on the 
open market and the amount to be re- 
ceived when the bonds are redeemed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make the presentation 
of employe grievances a matter for col- 
lective bargaining. A federal circuit court 
holds that the Wagner Act confers upon 
individuals or groups of employes the 
right at any time to present grievances to 
their employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN honor checks of citizens of 
European countries if they have been re- 
siding in the United States since June 17, 
1940, or since a “freezing order” affected 
their country, whichever date is earlier. 
The Treasury has issued a general license 
in regard to such persons. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always “hedge” in a 
finished product when you deal in the raw 
material, and persuade federal tax authori- 
ties to recognize the transaction as a hedg- 
ing operation. A producer of crude cotton- 
seed oil was allowed to deduct losses suf- 
fered from future buying of refined cotton- 
seed oil only within the limits allowed to 
capital losses under the income tax laws. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ask employes to show 
up for possible work unless you pay them 
for time spent on your premises. The Wage- 
Hour Division rules that such employes 
must be paid even if they do not work. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always regard con- 
mission men whom you employ to make 
sales as being exempt from Wage-Hour 
Law regulations as outside salesmen. The 
Wage-Hour Division rules that commis- 
sion men employed by furniture companies 
are covered by the law when they spend 
most of their time on company premises. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
estate and gift taxes on United States sav- 
ings bonds that you bequeath to your 
heirs or give to them. The Treasury rules 
that, in general, estate and gift taxes apply 
to transfers of U. S. savings bonds. 
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It's most important to note that..... 

Prices still are rising strongly; still are resisting control efforts. 

Index of general commodity prices soon will pass the 1937 high. 

More and more industries are openly announcing price advances; are refusing 
to absorb higher wage and tax and material costs in profit margins. 

A whole pent-up wave of price increases may break into the open. 

Leon Henderson admits that voluntary price controls aren't enough; that ex- 
isting powers do not enable him to hold prices in line. 

All of this means that..... 

Real inflationary forces are at work. 

A vast outpouring of new income is bumping against a ceiling of available 
goods; is causing an inevitable pressure for price increases. 

Time of reckoning is near when demand and supply will either be balanced by 
an inflationary price rise or by control cf income through taxation. 

But: Congress, at least temporarily, is balking at control. 


























Fact is that prices in this war are acting as did prices in the World 
War; that the big rise in both cases got started far along in the second year of 
the war. 

The official figures show that.....-: 

Over-all commodity prices are now at 113 per cent of prewar on the index 
against a level of 120 per cent at same time in the last war. 

Raw material prices are now 119 against 111 in same period of the last war. 

Finished goods prices are now 1ll against 119 last time. 

Farm product prices are 124 now against 108 then. 

Does this suggest the beginning of runaway inflation? Probably not. More 
likely it's the start of a substantial rise, not of a skyrocketing. 

Difference between this war and last is that the price problem is being 
recognized early; that taxes already are geared to take a larger proportion of 
income than in 1917; that there now is concern over price advances. 

This means: Probable control action before the situation gets wholly out of 
hand. But: Inside estimates are for a.25 to 50 per cent over-all rise. 




















Industry's production is booming along; is breaking all records. 

However: This isn't an armament boom as yet. It's a boom in production of 
goods for civilian use; a boom in autos and refrigerators and houses and tex- 
tiles and all the goods that go into civilian use. 

Measured by the FRB index, May production was 149 against 122 average for 
1940 and 114 for June, 1929. Forecasts now are for a third-quarter average of 
157; a fourth-quarter average of around 160. This means big business. 

Yet: There inevitably will begin to be curtailment of civ“lian industry; 
there inevitably is to be a shift from nondefense to defense activity. 

Enterprises that don't adjust to defense may miss the future boom. 














Much confusion is reported over the outlook for the home-building industry; 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


over the reports that dwelling construction might arbitrarily be curtailed. 

Facts from official sources are these..... 

Government hopes and expects that 1942 will see more housing units built 
than in 1941. But: In the low-cost, low-rent category. 

Under consideration at this time is NO plan for an arbitrary curb on con-= 
struction in nondefense areas; is NO specific bar to higher-cost houses. 

However: Shortages of nickel, of copper, of some types of steel, of alum- 
inum, of labor, of transportation will work automatically to limit home building 
in the $10,000-and-up class; will work their own priorities. 

So will higher taxes on incomes and on materials competing with defense. 

Basic materials for building -- lumber, cement, brick -- are plentiful. 
This means: simple types-of housing can go-on so long as materials can be deliv- 
ered and so long as labor can be found. 

Roosevelt is just asking Congress for $300,000,000 additional to finance 
defense houses. These will have priority; will tend to absorb fixtures, fur- 
naces, metals, stoves, etc., that might otherwise go into private housing. 

That's the picture as it is explained by officials in charge. They admit 
that there is growing sentiment for some curb, too, on cheap mortgage credit. 

















Prospect is increasingly strong that revenue bill being drawn by Ways and 
Means Committee will be accepted by the Senate with only moderate change. 

This will mean for corporation taxes: A rather drastic increase, particu- 
larly for large corporations doing defense business; a sharp rise in excess prof- 
its taxes, with rates applying before deduction of normal taxes. 

This will mean for excises: Not so drastic an increase as first proposed. 
Maybe little or no increase for tobacco or beer; most increase for automobiles, 
tires, refrigerators and other products that compete with defense for materials. 

This will mean for individuals: A sharp increase in surtaxes for middle- 
bracket incomes; a less drastic tax than first planned on moderate incomes. 

This will mean for estates: A very moderate increase; a continuance of pres- 
ent exemptions for insurance. 

But: It's unwise to base plans too much on details of this bill. It's a mis- 
take to figure that this will be the final word in taxes on 1941 incomes. 

Fact is that planning already is under way on a second revenue bill to ap- 
ply to 1941 incomes. Inflation threat is interesting the tax planners. 

















Quiet on the labor front is only temporary; is just a breathing spell. 

It's a 50-50 bet that a new soft coal strike will be avoided. It is prob- 
able that Communists temporarily will go easy on strikes for the sake of strik- 
ing. But: Recent wave of strikes has been based on the argument that labor should 
get a cut in industry's defense profits. “~~ 

Still to come is a wave of strikes based on labor's demand to "preserve its 
gains," to maintain purchasing power when cost of living rises. Also: Still to 
come is another wave of strikes based on closed=-shop demands, on demands for full 
union control with the checkoff of dues. 

To be noted is the fact that the Administration continues to exert pressure 
to prevent Congress from enacting antistrike legislation. 

All- of this means that the problem of labor regulation, comparable to the 
problem of industry regulation and finance regulation, lies far in the future. 

Organized labor, at the moment, is riding high. 

A re-designing of OPM along vertical commodity lines may simplify problem 
of doing business in Washington; may help remove what has been a maze. 

From now on: All priority, procurement and production problems of a particu- 
lar industry will center in one group of officials; not spread out as in the past. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
mot intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Forcing Democracy on World 
Sir:—One thought that will be worth 
much to us Americans is the realization 
that, however just the formula of democ- 
racy may be, its being forced upon the 
people of other nations at the point of a 
sword is questionable. 
Our greatest national and diplomatic 
mistake was that our leaders injected into 
World War I an issue that was not needed, 
when they declared the purpose of the en- 
trance of the United States was “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 
Statesville, N.C. Monroe ADAMS 


* * * 


On Freezing Prices 


Sir:—I was very much interested in 





WS 










your article on the effect that the defense 
program is to have on other lines of busi- 
mess (U.S.N., June 13), but at the same 
ne disappointed that you have over- 
ked one of the leading lines of business 
in America. I refer to the commercial 
printers. Already they are feeling the ef- 
fects of the pinch. 

It would seem that a solution for all 
our price and labor trouble under present 
conditions would have been a freezing of 
all prices, both on raw material, labor and 
commodities. Such a plan would prevent 
all disruptions and protect the unfortunate 
who are caught in the trap between. 


Columbus, Ohio Geo. W. Lixn 


* * * 


Paying for National Defense 
Sir:—Perhaps this suggestion might bear 
repeating; here it is: The Wages and Hour 
Law to be modified to a base of 48 hours 
instead of 40 hours, with the wage earner 
to be paid directly for 40 hours only, and 
the other eight hours to be paid to the 
Government by employe. Salaried workers 
would work 20 per cent longer hours, pay 
for which would also be sent to Govern- 
ment. 

Under a plan of this sort, workers would 
have but 40 hours of pay to spend for 
“civilian” use; hence there would be no 
justification for inflation spirals. If we 


Acan produce 120 billion dollars’ worth of 


aterials per year, that would mean 20 
billions for defense and 100 billions for 
tivilian use—and that is guns and butter. 
And no taxes! 


Novelty, Ohio T. H. Fonpa 
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Douglas Super-Mainliners with 
wingspreads of 11714 feet will be 
accommodated in this United 
Air Lines hangar recently con- 
structed by Bethlehem. 

The efficient and rapid han- 
dling of steelwork for use by the 
aviation industry requires spe- 
cialized experience. That Bethle- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








HANGARS 


hem has this experience is evi- 
denced in the scores of hangars 
and air field buildings this com- 
pany has erected in all parts of 
the country. Some recently com- 
pleted are located at Norfolk, 
Va., Jacksonville, Fla., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., Ogden, Utah and 
Alameda, Calif. 
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Now Ready—INDEX 


Last six months of 1940 
The United States News 


An Index for the last six months of 1940 is 
now ready. It lists the contents of all the issues 
by subject, by individual, by the material cov- 
ered, and refers you quickly to the issue and 
page number where the subject is treated. Un- 
der individual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various depart- 
ments of the Government are extensively in- 
dexed under separate headings. 

This Index offers many uses in preparing ma- 
terial for debates and in studying specific sec- 
tions of national affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for the last six 
months of 1940; one dollar if you wish to reserve 
a copy for the first six months of 1941. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Nazis Do Russian Business 
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By Our Own Psychiatric Expert 


It is shocking news that the Soviets are the victims of aggres- 
sion on the territory they swiped such a short time ago from 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Rumania. 

Our first impression was that we were witnessing a retake 
of Cicero, Ill., on a Cecil de Mille supercolossal scale. Hitler, the 
big shot, and his gorillas were trying to rub out Stalin and his 
mob for muscling in on their racket. 

Here, we said, is one war we can really enjoy. So we got out 
the old slippers, the old pipe and the young bourbon and settled 

down to read the official 

communiques from both 

y), 7 sides, hoping that they 

were all understate- 

ments. Sic him, Adolf. 

by, Sic him, Joe! 

> Alas, how rash, how 

THIS WAR WILL BE WON BY A WHISKER unkind it is to be guid- 

ed by first impressions. 

Now we are beginning to learn the truth. All the nasty things 

that we have heard about Communism and Red Russia will 

turn out to have been nothing more than sly Nazi propaganda. 

The raw Red Terror of the Kremlin really was the original Holy 
Joe all the time! 

So now we are back in our normal state of bafflement and 
confusion. The Communist Daily Worker which has been sneer- 
ing at a Capitalist War and cocking its snoot at lend-lease and 
the national defense effort is now demanding that the U.S. 
Navy’s patrol be extended to the Caspian Sea. The Reds who 
have been working three shifts a day promoting strikes in am- 
munition plants are now demanding that the munition plants 
work three shifts a day and six on Sundays to turn out supplies 
for the rescue of democracy along the Bug River. 

The pacifist pickets who have been lugging around signs 
reading “American Mothers Want No War” and “No More 
War Orphans for America” have stopped parading while the 
word “No” is being painted out of their banners, after which 
they will resume their march. Swatter Enchell has been unable 
to sleep since Saturday trying to think up another word to re- 
place “communazi.” 

But on the other hand. . . 

Perhaps what we ought to do is to persuade the British, poor 
misguided isolationists that they are, to make peace with Ger- 
many now, and, together with the United States, join forces 
with “Andsome Adolf” in his great crusade. Give Siberia to the 
Japanese, and thus destroy the menace of Communism that 
now perches within spitting distance of Alaska! Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of the Bundists. Instead of 
just “Bundles for Britain,” let’s organize committees to make 
“Rucksacks for Russia.” . 

What to do? Nothing, gentle reader, except to go quietly 
crazy. If you foolishly remain sane you will presently be under 
compulsion to hate the sneaky little back-stabbing Finns or to 
love our jolly little quaint Japanese brothers. Somebody comes 
up to you belligerently and asks: “What do you think of this 
attack on Russia?” and you say, “I’m neutral.” 

“Neutral? You’re crazy!” comes the retort. 
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Whereupon it is your privilege to answer: “Yes, I’m crazy, 
It is the only sane thing to do. The patriotic thing to do, too. W 
remember, in the griping times of peace, that when we traveled 
abroad in either direc- 
tion and asked for (a) Sh MV PAL — 
ice water, (b) hot baths, 4 I MEAN, You 
and (c) salads and beds Toot oF 
without insect life, we CAPITALISTIC 
and our compatriots IMPERIAL! SM-- 
were always hailed as 
“crazy Americans.” If —_— 
we were crazy to the 
pecuniary profit of the furriners then, why can’t we be cray 
for our own peace of mind now? 

At that, like the humanitarians we are, we should take tim 
out to feel sorry for our Communist and Nazi compatriots. Fo 
nine years they obediently hated each other. Then, in Septen- 
ber, 1939, identical wires were sent out from Moscow and Berlin 
ordering the stooges to kiss and make up. 

For a year and a half the Brown Shirts and the Reds wor 
each other’s clothes, spoke each other’s speeches and had 
fairly easy time of reconciliation, because, after all, there neve 
was and still is no essential difference between Nazism an 
Communism. 

And then! Without any warning, the big bosses flashed the 
news: “It’s all off, boys. We’re in a shootin’ feud to save the 
world from the menace of rapacious militaristic dictatorship, 
so up and at ’em.” 

We—you and us—are just voluntarily insane, but the poo 
Fifth Columnists are being driven nuts. 

And as we sit on the threshold of our padded cell, let us give 
a thought, too, to the poor labor unions that have gone to the 
heck of a lot of trouble purging their organizations of Reds. 

Now it will be their patriotic duty to reinstate all the Con- 
munists because none will work harder to keep up munitions 
production and deliveries than the same lads who, day befor 
Saturday week, were striking and sabotaging against the impe- 
rialistic capitalistic war. 

Events probably will prove that John L. Lewis and Phil Mur 
ray were the smartest, most farseeing patriots of the age in re 
fusing to toss the Reds out of CIO. Until Hitler and Stalin 
patch up their little difference again, that is. 

Once upon a time, we were told, when we were very young, 
there was a beautiful Princess who got into some kind of mes 
with a wicked old witch, and the W.O.W. cast a spell on the 
B.P. which caused her to fall asleep for a hundred years. 
We’d give a nice red apple, and up, for the address of 3 
wicked old witch and the secret of what will provoke het 
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FOUR DIPLOMATIC ACE IN RUSSIA: 


; 
® 


Laurence A. Steinhardt, United States 
Ambassador to Moscow, last week consti- 


| tuted the chief link between Soviet Russia 








and the democratic nations of the world 
—new friends in the anti-Hitler bloc. As 








iB go-between for President Roosevelt in 

. dealing with Josef Stalin under the United 
States policy of aid to the Soviets, Mr. 
Steinhardt faces the most important task 
of his career. 

The soft-speaking, hard-working diplo- 
mat has been tackling difficult jobs ever 
since he came to the State Department on 
the wings of the New Deal seven years 
ago. Appointed envoy to Sweden as a re- 

~§ ward for his diligent support of the Roose- 
ni velt cause in the campaign of 1932, Mr. 
me 
‘or 
m- 
lin 
ore 
ver 
nd 
he + 
the Pe 
1) ee 
or 
ive 
the 
on 
on: 
fore 
ipe- —Wide World 
WASHINGTON IN MOSCOW 
[ur-f Steinhardt. . soft-speaking, hard-working 
re- 
alin 
Steinhardt quickly earned the respect of 
ing, his career colleagues by his success in ne- 
nes) S0tiating the trade agreement between 
the, this country and Sweden, and by his 
ars.) Mooth handling of the aftermath of the 
f at Arueger and Toll financial collapse. 
her In 1937, Mr. Steinhardt moved with his 
in-} Wile and their daughter from the legation 
at Stockholm to the embassy at Lima, 
.| Peru. There he became as famous for his 











»4—as for 


ospitality—he is a gracious, pleasant host 
his forthright declarations of 
American political principles. An ardent 
‘upporter of the Roosevelt foreign policy, 
le is credited with much of the U.S. dip- 
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'MR. STEINHARDT’S BIG TASK 


lomatic victory represented by the Dec- 
laration of Lima, in 
1938. 

At that time, American affairs at Mos- 
cow had been unattended for almost a 
year. To give them the expert attention 
required, the President chose Mr. Stein- 
hardt. The Russian post was then spoken 
of as one of the most difficult in the world. 

With characteristic energy, Mr. Stein- 
hardt turned his powers of concentration 
to the new assignment. He spent two full 
weeks at the State Department cramming 
himself with every known fact about the 
enigmatic land of the Slavs. 

Wealthy—he was a director of ten cor- 
porations at one stage of his career—and 
liberal in his views, the genial Ambassa- 
dor soon gained the confidence of the men 
around Stalin. His lively black eves have 
missed little that was important in the 
Russian scene since he took over his post 
at the Kremlin. He advised Washington 
of the imminence of the nonaggression 
pact between Germany and Russia long 
before the actual signing took place, and 
four months ago he was preparing for the 
break between the two dictators. So well 
did he make ready for the explosion that 
Department officials here declare, “This 
war is giving us less trouble than any oth- 
er on the continent.” 

Associates attribute much of Mr. Stein- 
hardt’s success with the Russians to his 
unflagging friendliness—he makes a point 
of speaking to the OGPU agents who 
watch his every move—and to his scru- 
pulous fairness in interpreting the Krem- 
lin’s attitude for his Government. His abil- 
ity as a legally trained questioner makes 
him a good reporter, too, and colleagues 
cite his voluminous reports as models of 
completeness, accuracy and intelligence. 

Laurence A. Steinhardt is 48 years old. 
He was educated at Columbia University, 
and became a member of the New York 
bar in 1916. In the World War, he served 
first in the ranks of the 60th Field Artil- 
lery, and later was assigned to the War 
Department’s legal staff. 

From 1920 to 1933, he practiced law 
with the New York firm of his uncle, Sam- 
uel Untermyer. During this period he 
wrote numerous books and articles on 
jurisprudence, finance and trade unions. 

A man of outstanding cultural attain- 
ments, Mr. Steinhardt is especially devot- 
ed to literature and music. He is a facile 
linguist, fluent in Swedish, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Russian. 
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The fish that 
swims upstairs! 








MAN-MADE FISH LADDERS, like this, 
help the sturdy salmon fight its way up- 
stream to spawning grounds in Oregon 
and Washington rivers, but the fish more 
than pay their way. 
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FOR SALMON, canned and fresh, is one of 








the biggest items in the millions of dollars 
of seafood that are shipped annually from 
the Pacific Coast over the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway to eastern markets. 





FOR THIS vast industry, centering in the 
waters of Washington, Oregon, and Alas- 
ka, Northern Pacific is the natural route 
to eastern markets and great plains areas. 
just as to the eastern shipper, its fase 
freight service makes it— 

“The Main Street of the Northwest” 


R. W. Clark, Vice President — Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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South American Ship Shortage . . . Publicity on Labor 
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Union Finances . . . Sumner Welles’s Rising Power 


Stalin fooled the U.S. State Depart- 
ment by failing to give Hitler every- 
thing he wanted without a fight. In- 
side betting here had been that Stalin 
would refuse to fight. 


x * * 


Russian strategists were advised by 
Americans and British to fall back as 
far as necessary to prevent Hitler’s 
mechanized forces from breaking 
through any fixed line. 


x * 


U.S. diplomatic advisers were almost 
unanimous in urging President Roose- 
velt to support Stalin as against Hit- 
ler, on the ground that Hitler is the 
real threat. 


x «rk 


Dollar-a-year men who guessed wrong 
on the size of this country’s raw ma- 
terial needs for defense purposes grad- 
ually are being eased out at the Office 
of Production Management. 


xk 


New Dealers insist that the internal 
reorganization at OPM will fail to 
solve that defense agency’s problems. 
President Roosevelt has had only 
casual information concerning the re- 
organization under way and had no 
direct hand in it. 


x kk 


Navy is taking so many U.S. merchant 
ships that South America is threatened 
with serious shortages of vitally 
needed supplies from this country. 


x kk 


Both Cordell Hull and Jesse Jones 
are convinced that their agencies will 
operate the new machinery for eco- 
nomic warfare when it finally is set up. 


xk 


Secretary Hull, during his illness, is 
letting more and more of the power 
over the State Department fall into 
the hands of Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles. Mr. Welles has handled re- 
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cent diplomatic maneuvers with Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy and Japan. 


xk & 


Most upsetting of all wrong guesses 
concerning defense requirements was 
made by a Government agency in 
which President Roosevelt takes a 
great personal interest, when the Mari- 
time Commission for many months 
operated in slow motion in pushing an 
expanded shipbuilding program. 


zkkek 


Great Britain has taken all but 25 
per cent of her ships off the South 
American run, throwing an added 
burden on U.S. ships. 


x k * 


William “Wild Bill” Donovan is in 
line to co-ordinate information from 
this country’s scattered agencies that 
are charged with intelligence and 
counterespionage work. Army, Navy, 
Justice Department and Treasury now 
all have separate services gathering 
information that goes to no central 
place. 


x * 


Rexford Guy Tugwell is said to be 
slated to head the U.S. Forest Service, 
on condition that that service is re- 
tained in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and not shifted to Interior. 


xk 


James L. Fly, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission chairman, may be 
picked as the next Solicitor General 
if the present Solicitor General, 
Francis Biddle, becomes Attorney 
General. 


x * *& 


Thurman Arnold is scheduled to re- 
main as Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of antitrust work. 


x * 


Some high officials here are wonder- 
ing who pays for advertisements in 


some key South American newspaper 
that carry the speeches of U.S. isolag 
tionists. 


xk 


Names of M. L. Wilson, former Und 
Secretary of Agriculture and now da 
rector of agricultural extension work 
and of Frank Peck, of St. Paul, Mi 
are understood to be at the top of @ 
list of names proposed to President 
Roosevelt by Marriner Eccles for api 
pointment to the agricultural vacan¢ 
on the Federal Reserve Board. 


x kk 


A majority of unions, mainly AF 

are very slow—even balking—at an 
swering questions of House Naval Af 
fairs Committee. Vinson committe 
wants to know about union initiatio 
fees, dues, assets and liabilities, strikes 
attitude toward Communists, and 
isn’t learning. 


x kk 


Justice Frank Murphy is telling 
friends that there is no basis for w- 
mors that he desires to leave the Su- 
preme Court and adds that he i 
happy in his job. 











wiiesies RE 


Russia’s entry into the war against 
Germany is seen as vindicating the 
policy, persistently fathered by Unde 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, of 
not breaking with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He and former Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt were on opposite 
sides of this question. 


x * 


Administration business advisers fore- | 
cast main squeeze on transportation 
and electric power will come next au- 
tumn and winter. The heavy indus 
tries are expected to expand furthe 
in final half of 1941, increasing tha} 
burden on power, railroads and high- 
ways. The trend hints action by t 
Government to conserve power an 
carriers for the defense load. 
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